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Big Boss 


By BLANCHE 


PRESTON-JONES 


Ashland, Kentucky 


HAD been employed in 

the mine office as stenog- 

rapher for six months 
when I was promoted to 
manager. Those who are 
familiar with coal mines may 
shake their heads and say in 
unbelief, “A woman! It 
can’t be possible!” But con- 
trary to all mining customs, 
for a year and six months | 
was “chief cook and bottle 
washer” at the little mine of 
Mossy Bottom. 


Just a Stenog 


‘This mine located on a 
branch of the C. & O. rail- 
road in Pike County, Ken 
tucky, was one of many 
operated by a corporation in 
Cincinnati, Ohio, with which 
I had secured a position at 
one of the larger plants four years previous 
I knew nothing whatever then about the min 
ing of coal (having held positions in different 
fields of work) but being a fairly good stenog- 
rapher, I was employed in the outer office for 
regular routine work, along with three other 
girls. 

My chance for advancement came when a 
payroll clerk was suddenly stricken ill with 
payday only a few days away. To a casual 
reader this may not sound so formidable; but 
we of the mines know that to delay payday is 
a great calamity in the eyes of the miners. 
Death and destruction may stalk abroad over 
the Camp, but payday must come as per 
Hence consternation reigned in the 
to which 


schedule. 
sacred precincts of the inner office, 





Me an’ Sam 


we of the outside were rarely 
That payroll 


' 


ever admitted. 
had to be ready on time 


Called Inside 
Possibly, because I was 
the first girl in the row, the 
head bookkeeper called me 
in to assist in some minor 
duties that morning. | must 
have proved useful, for I was 
kept inside and began to 
work with the assistant pay 
roll clerk on the payroll 
sheets. The upshot of the 
matter was that our payroll 
was closed, statements issued, 
change lists made, and every 
thing was in readiness for 
payday Saturday as usual. 

I remained in the inside 
olhce for four weeks (two 
paydays) before the regular 
clerk was able to return to his duties. An 
extra girl had been added to the outside office 
and I was sent to a plant about two miles 
distant. This was a small plant on which the 
company had secured a six months’ option and 
there was one other girl employed in the office. 
My stay there was short and I was dispatched 
to another newly acquired mine in the same 
district. 


Transferred Again 


This happened five times in a period of two 
years. I would get things to running smoothly 
in the office and become acquainted with most 
of the miners—then I would receive orders from 
the Cincinnati office to move on. I| was thor- 
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View of Mossy Bottom Coal Mine 


The tipple from across the tracks 


oughly disgusted with this method of proce 
dure when I was ordered in 1918 to go to 
Mossy Bottom, an operation of ours in Kentucky. 
In this small office there was no one em- 
ployed save myself; consequently, my duties 
were many and varied. I kept the payroll and 
a complete set of books. Some corporations 
had all their bookkeeping done at one main 
office and the mine records were submitted in 
condensed reports, but all our records here 
were complete and we attended to each detail 
of business. We did our own shipping, received 
our checks for tonnage direct from the coal 
brokers, and had our own bank account. 


At Mossy Bottom 


The outlook at Mossy Bottom was not an 
encouraging one from a mere stenog’s view- 
point. The dingy, grimy old office, full of dusty 
papers and unused files, was the worst propo 
sition I had “tackled” in my rapid strides from 
office to office. A crudely painted sign over 
the door informed the world that there was 
“NO LOAFING ‘ALOUD’.” 

The superintendent did not display any in- 
terest whatever in the affairs of the office. | 
was expected to open the mail (excepting his 
own personal letters), take care of all corre 
spondence, and deal with any complaints that 
came from the miners or the Cincinnati office. If 
a miner did not have the proper number of 
tons to his credit at the end of the day, I was 
obliged to take the matter up with the mine 
foreman and adjust it to the best of my ability. 
If the car distributor failed to leave us the 
number of cars ordered, I was supposed to call 
him by telephone and tell him he was the “son 
of a sea cook” in seventeen different languages 
without giving undue offense. If a difference 
in tonnage existed between the coal brokers’ 
accounts and our own, it was my duty to tell 
them just what kind of crooks they were. 


\nd when necessity demanded 
| even helped pass goods over the 


counter in the “Commissary 
1/l in the Day's Work 


lf some of the “Big Shots’ 
from the main office happened in 
while | was thus engaged it was 
imperative that | wash the grease 
from my hands, remove my 
apron, and be prepared to take 
dictation rapidly and accurately 
In fact, a stout (heart?) back 


and a poker face was required to 
keep the cogs in the office ma 
chinery running smoothly. 


Mo>>: BOTTOM was a 
mine that had never been 
operated at a profit. It had been 
opened by two local men who had long since 
gone into bankruptcy. The equipment was old, 
with scarcely any modern machinery. There 
was one loading tipple (where the coal was 
dumped into railroad cars) and our greatest 
capacity was six cars a day. However, if we 
averaged three or four cars each day we were 
well pleased 
Prices were booming at this time and we 
had more orders than we could fill. Our worst 
trouble was car shortage. The C. & O. car 
distributors could only give each mine its per 
centage, and often we would have a full chute 


for days, waiting for sufhcient cars. 


First-Aid to the Injured 


When I think of the tipple I recall an inci 
dent that happened just after I went to Mossy 
Bottom. One morning a miner came rushing 
breath, his cap with 


into the office, out o 
carbide lamp attached hanging at a perilous 
angle over one eat 

“Call the doctor quick, mam—quick!” he 
velled, “Sterlin’s gone through the chute!” 

I sat perfectly still for a minute trying to 
grasp his meaning. Sterling was a great over 
grown country boy from a nearby creek called 
“Mud.” He hauled the loaded cars from the 
mouth of the mine, around the hill on the tram 
to the mouth of the tipple. For this purpose 
he used a big brown mule called Huldah. In 
had dumped himself along with 
he chute and over the tipple 


some way he 
the coal through t 
into a railroad cat 

Sterling was brought to the office for first 
aid until the doctor arrived (my experience in 
this line would have done credit to a Red 
Cross nurse). He was bruised and shaken up, 
but no bones were broken. A few days later 
he reported for duty and was following Old 
Huldah around the hill as usual. 
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‘THE superintendent in charge of Mossy Bot- 

tom was an experienced man from the 
Pennsylvania coal fields. Being accustomed 
to mining hard coal, he could not seem to ad 
ust his ideas to fit the conditions here. Pre 
vious to this, he had been in charge of foreign 
different 
proposition to talk to these men among their 
native hills than he had to talk to the foreign 
element in the anthracite felds. The men dis 


miners. He found it an entirely 


iked him cordially and made no effort to con 
eal the fact. Each day required great patience 
and tact from the mine foreman and myself 
to preserve peace and harmony 

| had no cause to complain of his treatment 
f me. He never interfered with my work in 
any way and took everything for granted. But 
t was irksome to work under the strain of 
ill-feeling and discontent which existed be- 
tween him and the miners. | was heartily 
glad when he purchased an interest in another 
mine and took charge of his own operation 


Left in Charge 


The General Superintendent of all the mines 
surprised us with a visit the morning follow 
ing the superintendent's departure. He brought 
no one with him to take the place of manager, 
but made an extensive survey of the entire 
operation himself. He returned at noon and 
alled me into the ofhce 

‘What salary do you get?” He fired the 
question at me while he made marks on a 
blotter. 

“A hundred fifty a month, including room 
and board at the Club House,” I answered 
(I felt sure he was going to tell me that was 
more than I was worth.) 

“You know practically everything about the 
business, don’t you?” And without waiting tor 
an answer, “You're on good terms with the 
miners and know ‘the ropes’ about shipping.” 

“I—I—guess,” I stammered, not knowing 
exactly what answer was expected 

“I’m going to leave you in 
harge of the operation,” he an 
nounced, as if that was the most 
ordinary thing in the world. “The 
time has come when we must cut 
expenses and adjust ourselves to 
conditions that must follow the 
ending of the War (this was 
1919). I want you to take charge 
f the Commissary and dispense 
with the services of a store man 
ager. You can get one of these 
young fellows around here for a 
small salary to help with the 
heavy work and to wait on cus 
tomers. If you need advice at any 
time, get in touch with me by 
telephone. I am leaving you the 
best pit boss (mine foreman) in 
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the coal fields, and he will do his part in the 
mines. It's a big order, but I believe you can 
ill it.” bie 


finished speaking 


grabbed for his hat before he 


As he left the office he turned around and 
said, “Your salary will be two hundred and 
hiity dollars a month from now on.” 
staring aiter him, my mouth agape 
Was 


he man crazy | had never known him 
to joke in all these years 


Well, I would call 


his bluff, I decided, grimly—and set my teeth 





firmly together for the ordeal before me. But 
I knew the miners would not take kindly to a 
woman “super. : 
(i AT evening after the weigh sheet had 
been posted, | called the mine foreman into 
the ofhce and had a frank talk with him. Old 
Janney was a Welshman and had worked all 


us lite in the mines. He walked with a slight 


limp, due to an injury received from falling 
slate. He was trustworthy in every respect 
and the miners respected his judgment. When 
he gave an order he expected to be obeyed, 
but he was so fair and impartial in his treat 
ment of the men under him that they were 
well satished under his leadership 

The men confidently expected a new “super” 
to arrive each day. Old Janney and I kept 
them contented and constantly strove to in 
terest them in new things. I had a small tract 


ol company land tenced off and divided into 
gardens for each family Another tract was 


converted into a pasture for those who desired 


to keep cows In more than one case, ] bought 


the cow and allowed the miner to pay back a 


small amount each pay day. I discouraged in 


every way the “hand t mouth” existence 


which is typical of most mining towns 
By the middle of the summer we were the 
most talked of mine in that section Each 


house had its | 


it of yard with gayly blooming 
flowers, while the gardens thrived on the fer 
I Most of the 


tile slope just beyond the barns 


1t the Company's Commissary 


Typical group at the doorway 
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miners had their own pigs and chickens. We 
converted one house into a church house (a 
district school was close by). We organized a 
class in first-aid and had little picnics and so- 
cial gatherings. 

In all of these things I was ably assisted by 
old Janney and the General Superintendent. 
The mines were kept in excellent working 
condition and wages were high. The miners 
grew prosperous and as a rule were happy and 
content. They never seemed to realize they 
were under “petticoat government,” or if they 
did, it dawned on them so gradually that it did 
not even seem strange 


| DONNED a riding skirt and sweater and 
went on the hill each day. The natives of 
that section were much opposed to women 
wearing knickers or riding breeches. I re 
spected their wishes and some warm days wore 
a wide plaited skirt and middy. 


Superstitions and Prejudices 


I experienced great difficulty in overcoming 
one of the miners pet superstitions. It is gen- 
erally believed among miners that if a woman 
is permitted to enter a mine there will be an 
accident within the next few days. So firm 
was their belief, | believe they would have left 
the hill in a body if I had gone inside at first 
After a while, I coaxed one of the drivers to 
take me inside. As time wore on and no acci 
dents occurred, they paid no further heed to 
my comings and goings. 

Only one serious accident happened at Mos- 
sy Bottom during my stay and that was while 
the eastern man was in charge. A slate fall in 
Number Four mine, resulted in the death of a 
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Polish miner. He and his “buddie” worked on 
a contract, cutting and leading, and they went 
directly against orders given them by the min« 
foreman regarding timbers. It was weeks be 
fore a miner would venture into the territory 
worked by these men. Several times during 
my stay, a man would rush off the hill and 
declare he heard the Pole groaning in Num 
ber Four. It was worse than useless to insist 
on their return that day. 


Sam and Barney 


We used mules inside the mines to haul coal 
to the mouth of the opening where Sterling 
and Old Huldah took charge of it. Among 
these were a pair of small black mules I pur 
chased from a farmer. I called them Sam and 
Barney. I was very fond of these mules and 
insisted on the stable boss giving them special 
care. To quote the miners, Sam was “as wild 
as a buck” and, if things did not move along as 
to schedule, it was a very ordinary occurrence 
to hear a commotion on the hill and Sam 
heading for the barn with harness awry. Bar 
ney was a quiet mule, steady and dependable 
One day a new driver took him into the mine 
and in some way he suffered a broken leg. It 
was not exactly “Super-like” to shed tears 
over a maimed mule, but I wept freely and 
unashamed. | would not consent to have hin 
shot, but later I sold him to a nearby farmer 
for more than enough to pay for his feed and 
care during the time he was disabled. 


TT“ HE Commissary had always lost money 
After disposing of the store manager, | 
hired a trusty young man to help me and set 
about discovering the source of our losses 
The trouble lay in the purchasing of goods 


| 





trained myself to watch prices closely and to buy with 
caution. I played no favorites among the numerous 
traveling men, but bought the best available for thx 
smallest amount of money. In buying supplies for th 
mines, I followed the same policy. The results wer 
soon evident. Indeed, not only did we overcome thx 
losses, but, to my great surprise and satisfaction, my 
third month’s financial report to the Cincinnati office 
showed a profit of forty per cent on the Commissary 
something beyond my most sanguine hopes. 


Bringing a Little More Beauty and Comfort 
to Mossy Bottom 


The self-styled “Club House” had long been an 
eyesore to me. The cook, a native of “Cow Pen’ 
Creek, was a horse-faced woman standing six feet in 
her stockings. She cooked when and how she pleased 
That I escaped without a life-long case of indigestion 
is surely no fault of hers. 

I had the house overhauled completely, supervising 
everything myself. I planned the meals and gave her 
the necessary provisions from the store to prepare 
them. Instead of the haphazard way it had been han- 
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died, 1 kept strict account of the expenses and the 
proceeds. In a short time our Club House was an 
asset instead of a liability. But my husky six-footer 
did not tarry long. Saying “she be plague-taked if she'd 
work herself to death to please that woman,” she 
took her long-stemmed pipe in her mouth and ambled 
back to Cow Pen Creek. Soon after I secured another 
woman, the young wife of a miner, who filled the bill 
exactly and remained with me as long as | ruled over 
the little mining camp. 


HAD many experiences while trying to fill this 
position. One day two Italians, strangers from the 
West Virginia fields, drifted into our camp. One 
spoke a little English, the other I could make unde: 
stand me only by motions. John told me he and his 


‘buddy” Joe were expert cutters and asked to see th 
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“big boss.” I called old Janney and told them the 
mine foreman would talk to them about prices, etc 
“No, no,” John shook his head stubbornly, “me, my 
middy, we lak a contract. We no talk to pit boss. We 
We lak 


, 
lak a talk to ‘big boss.’ We cut lots a coal. 
| 





ots a cars. We mak a big money, talk to ‘big boss.”’ 


“She is the ‘big boss’ around here. Talk to her, 


Sterling—a product of “Mud” 


then,” old Janney said, with a twinkle in his bright 


blue eyes, as he appraised the pair critically. 

“She maybe ‘big boss’s’ woman,” said John, 
curiously, looking me over and speaking 
capidly to his companion in Italian 

We were badly in need of cutters at this 
time and we tried patiently to explain to them 
and to keep them. But they hopped around 
excitedly, shaking their heads and waving 
their hands. They passed on to the next mine, 
John calling back, that “he no lak a woman, 
big boss.” 

Frank, a Polish Miner, came to me one day 
and began to set forth the virtues of his 
“buddie” Pete. He assured me that Pete was 
anxious to marry “smart gal.” In fact, he 
seemed to think that I would fill the vacancy, 
and I am sure that John Alden did not state 
a better case for Miles Standish than Frank 
did for his “buddie.” 


Routing the Agitators 


At this time scarcely any of the mines were 
organized in this section. Scarcely a month 
passed that some organizer did not come 
through, agitating the men and trying to im- 
press them with the benefits derived from 
“unionism.” One day in November a party of 
the Cincinnati officials had spent the day 
hunting in the vicinity of the mines. The rab- 
bits and quail were plentiful and they decided 
to stay over for another day. They stacked 
their guns in the office, at least a half dozen 
of the most expensive makes, besides the pistol 
I always kept on my desk. 

Just before closing time two men came into 
the store, strangers, as I could see. I had 
taken the partition out between the store and 





office, with only a low gate to separate them 
In this way I could see everything that went 
on in the store and at the same time attend to 
the office duties 


My Ruse Succeeds 


The men lounged up against the counter 
near the gate and began to ask questions. They 
had evidently heard that a “lone female” was 
the “big boss” at this place and had decided 
to have some fun with her before stirring up 
the men. I answered their questions civilly 
enough, placing them immediately as labor or 
ganizers and knowing full well they had called 
a meeting for that night. 

“What on earth are those guns doing there?” 
one asked, as his eyes fell on my arsenal. 

“Oh, a meeting is being held by the labor 
organizers, tonight,” I answered, solemnly. 
“Some of our men intend to go and the others 
will surprise them a little later with a few 
loads of buck shot. We are getting tired of 
these paid agitators,” I said, “I have given 
the men orders to chase them out of the camp 
if they have to kill them. Better stay around 
and see the fun.” 

I shall never forget the expressions on those 
two faces and the speed with which they left 
the camp. Needless to say, we had no meeting 
that night. 


Sold Out 
It was with great sorrow that I learned 


Mossy Bottom was to be sold to a local man 
who owned a few other small mines. The Cin- 
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cinnati firm was disposing of all its Big Sandy 
holdings as fast as possible. The market was 
still fairly good, but looking ahead they saw 
exactly what would take place. They offered 
me a place in their Cincinnati office and left 
me to close the affairs with the new owner. 


Still the “Big Boss” 


But I was worn out, physically and men- 
tally. I had worked steadily for two years 
without a vacation (against the wishes of 
my superiors) and felt that I needed a long 
rest. Afterward, I would go to the Cincinnati 
ffice. But idleness was impossible after so 
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much activity. In my dreams I posted weigh 
sheets, closed payrolls, billed out railroad cars, 
rushed to mect the shifter engine to hand in 
my bills of lading. No rest that way 

Well, why not take another position at 
once—one that would require all my atten 
tion—I had been at it for so long that I was 
lost without some one to boss. I decided to 


obtain a permanent position. So, using the 
same skill and diplomacy I had displayed at 
Mossy Bottom, | induced a man to proposs 
to me (not a Pole, by the way). 

So long as he does not see this in print and 
take exception to it, I am still the “BIG 


BOSS,” though no longer at Mossy Bottom 


Recreation for the Stenographer 


By EstHer PackKarp 


Jamestown 


HEN one thinks of stenographers in 
connection with the subject of recreation, 
two types of girls immediately come to mind. 
(ne is the kind who lives only for the fun of 
the evening, who thinks of her work at the 
office as just so much drudgery to be lived 
through before she will be free for recreation. 
he other is the girl who puts her work first, 
intending to work up to something better and 
higher, and who naturally wants her recrea- 
tion to help her work instead of hinder it. The 
latter is the type of girl for whom this article 
Is written. 

In the first place, you as a stenographer 
want to find a kind of recreation that will be 
as little like your day’s work as possible. What 
you need is to use your hands and feet and 
muscles in some form of pleasurable activity, 
to provide a change from the head work you 
have been doing all day long. 


How Do You Spend Your Leisure Hours? 


Your recreation must be something you 
really like to do, something in which you can 
lose yourself. The stenographers who get the 
greatest good from their recreation, I have 
noticed, are those girls who go in for athletics 
in their leisure hours. In summer, they swim, 
play tennis and golf, and dance outdoors. In 
the winter, they skate and ski and go on sleigh 
rides, and they also join the Y. W. C. A. and 
swim and play basketball. 

But of course sports have to be mixed a bit 
with other forms of recreation, too. IT am 


New York 


thinking right now of three stenographers | 
know who raise flowers for a hobby. Their 
flowers take very little of their time, as their 
flower beds are small, yet what a lot of 
pleasure they afford these tired office workers. 
Personally, as one who has done this very 
thing as a stenographer, I know just how 
much thrilling pleasure there is in digging o1 
my knees in a flower bed and ig seeing the 
reward of my effort in the form of fragrant 
giant pansies and in delicately fluted cream 
and lavender and pink sweet peas. 


Vary Your Activities 


Some stenographers whom I know seem to 
find their recreation in a steady diet of read 
ng. Reading, of course, is necessary and de- 
lightful, and the girl who intends to rise in the 
business world must read and study, but con- 
stant reading is not the best form of recreation 
for a tired stenographer 

One stenographer whom I know sews a 
great deal. She works hard at the office, then 
comes home and works at her sewing machine 
until far into the night. A little sewing—all 
right; it does her good. But carried to excess, 
it harms het Since she has gone in so 
ardently for sewing, her health has become 
impaired. 

Another girl I know has a hobby of writing 
er spare time from the 


stories and articles in | 
office. She goes out—some, but not enough 
She does head work all day at the ofhce, ther 


fir i n page 174 
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Recreation for the Stenographer 


(Concluded from page 172) 


comes home at night and does more head work. 
She would be able to do better work in both 
fields if she would plan to get more physical 
exercise. : 


: But Don’t Ride Your Hobby Too Hard! 


The point to watch carefully is the avoid- 
ance of extremes. They say that a virtue car- 
ried to an extreme becomes a vice, and the 
same thing is true with regard to recreation. 


Dancing carried on until two o'clock in the 
morning, when you know you have to be up at 
seven that same morning in order to be at your 
desk on time, doesn’t help you at all to do 
better work. 

The whole question of recreation for the 
stenographer simmers down to just this: Does 
your use of your leisure time make it harder 
for you to do your work at the office or does 
it fit you to do your work in a better, more 
efficient manner ? 
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An Adventure in One-Handed 
Typewriting 


Related by Haroip E. Braprorp 


Student, Reporting Department, Gregg College, Chicago 


N September, 1918, I sustained an injury 
to my right arm which made it practically 
useless. Two years later it became neces- 
sary to tace the situation and overcome the 
difficulty. How? The first step was to adopt 
the right mental attitude. I assumed that the 
arm had always been disabled. In other words, 
I faced reality. With this as a starting point 
it became more or less of a game with me to 
see how well and thoroughly the difficulty 
could be overcome 
The first hurdle was to learn to tie my own 
necktie. Inconsequential as it seems at first 
glance, this accomplishment convinced me that 
nothing is impossible to one who has the pa 
tience to stay with it. The next great hurdle 
was to learn to write. Fortunately, I had the 
benefit of a very fine penmanship teacher and, 
by paying close attention to the instructions 
he gave me, I was able to do this with little 
dificulty. At this time I was studying book 
keeping, and later went on to the study of ac 
countancy. After two years I became con 
vinced that I was unsuited for this profession 


Just the Spur I Needed 


In November, 1926, I began the study of 
shorthand. This has since proved to be a 
Very important step. I liked shorthand and, 
liking it, worked harder than I had ever done 
before. After studying shorthand for a month 
it occurred to me that in order to get the 
most out of it I should learn to typewrite 
From the first I had the idea that it would be 
possible to develop a touch system for one 
handed operators. My teacher informed me 
that she did not think it feasible. This was 
just the kind of encouragement I needed 
Immediately I came to the conclusion that she 
must be from Missouri, and I, being from 
California, thought it my duty to “show her 


Six Months on the Keyboard 


The first six months were spent in learning 
the keyboard; that is, it took me that long to 
learn to write without looking at the keys. In 
six months more I was writing 30 words a 
minute, which was the original maximum speed 
I had hoped to attain. After reaching this 
point, I knew it would be possible to do much 
better than this, and I raised the goal to 35 
words a minute. This speed was attained in a 





comparatively short time, but it seemed my 


limit had been reached. Suddenly the realiza 
tion came to me that my progress had ceased 
because | was allowing my arm and hand t 
bounce up and down on the keyboard, thus 
preventing my writing with rhythm and a 
curacy. I knew that in order to attain accuracy 
and speed it would be necessary to confine 
the writing movement to the fingers, just as 
the two-handed operator must do 


Out for Accuracy 


At first the difficulty seemed insurmountable 
because of the leneth of the reaches. How 


could these reaches be made without moving 


the hand and arm In a little book entitled 
“Seven Speed Secrets” by Harold H. Smith, 
roblem. In it were 


given a series of exercises for limbering and 


I found the answer to my | 


stretching the hand and fingers, and for some 
d 


time I held myself rigidly to a daily program 


of stretching exercises and machine practice 
One day I took a test and much to my sur 
prise I found that I had written at the rate of 
46 words a minute with two errors 

Since that time | have ceased to set a given 
number of words a minute as my goal and am 


When one 


ceases to aim for a given rate of speed in 


trying to perfect my technique 


typewriting and begins to strive for perfe 
tion, then it passes over into the realm of art. 

My best test, so far, has been 52 words a 
minute, for fifteen minutes, without error, and 
53 words net, with one error. For short 
periods of time I can write as high as 56 
words a minute 

Suggestions General and Concrete 


The important thing, however, is not in being 
able to write a given number of words a min 
ute on a typewriter, but, that through strug 
gling to gain that speed I have discovered my 
latent possibilities 

There are a few fundamental rules which 
must be obeyed in order to surmount a handi 
cap, whether it be physical or mental. First 


Careful analysis of all the facts involved 
Second: An intelligent plan of action. Third 
Absolute confidence in your ability to accom 
plish your purpose. Fourth: Sticking to your 
plan of action 

The following suggestions are made as to 


176 
the distribution of the keyboard for one- 
handed operators, worked out from my own 
experience. 


Speed Possibilities 


It is my belief that the speed possibilities 
with the keyboard arrangements shown are 
between 50 and 60 words a minute for the 
left hand, and between 5O and 65 words a 
minute for the right hand. Of course, it must 
be remembered that these represent 
the expert stage and can only be achieved by 
a very great deal of intelligent practice 


speeds 


LEFT HAND 


Guide key 
S) 





First finger 
Second finger 
Third finger 
Fourth finger 


poiujkl;,m. 
tyghbn 
erdfcv 
qwaszx 





RIGHT HAND 
Guide key 





First finger ( wqeasdzxc 
Second finger ( rtfgvb 
Third finger ( yuhjnm 
Fourth finger ( iopkl;,. 





SUGGESTED KeysoArp CHART FOR 
One-HANpbeEp Typists 


Winning Through 


The tragedy is, so few of us ever realize 
our capabilities. It takes successful struggle 
against obstacles to bring about the realization 
that our minds and bodies are capable of in- 
finite accomplishment and development. If 
more people could only be brought to appre- 
ciate what satisfaction it is to become an ex- 
pert at something, what a source of happiness 
it would be to them; it enlarges one’s outlook, 
gives purpose and meaning to life, strengthens 
one’s confidence in his fellow man and in him- 
self, and as a direct consequence enables him 


to become harmoniously adjusted to his 
environment. 
Handicaps, I want to assure you, have 


power to affect us adversely only when we 
allow them to affect the mind. They can be 
overcome and used as stepping-stones to great 
accomplishment. Persistent, intelligent effort 


brings the desired results 
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The Disjoined Prefixes and Suffixes 


S you study the last three chapters in 
the Manual, you ar¢ swiftly and surely 
getting ready for the advanced 

tion class. With the disjoined prefixes at the 


dicta 


op and the disjoined suffixes at the bottom, 
all the rest of the theory is closely packed 
into one small, useful bundle, which, with the 
elp of the geographical outlines in Chapter 
XII, will enable you to send your shorthand 
round the world, if necessary, with a few 
strokes of the pen 

Shorthand is truly called the “wingéd art.’ 
No better proof of this can be found than i: 
the short, easy outlines given in Chapters X 
and XI for such long, hard words as agri 


ultural, transsubstantiation, and biographical. 
Try This Plan 
A most interesting and simple plan to n 


sure a thorough mastery of the last chapters 


f the Manual is to form the habit of writ 





img in shorthand all the 


lisjomed-prefix and 


-sufix words and names and ldresses that 
cur in your daily newspaper or in suc! 
magazines as the Literary Digest and Time 
You will thus be sure of practicing a vocab 
ulary that is in current use and one that 
you will be likely to need in taking dictation 

For example, here is a group of sentences 
that we have selected at random from recent 
news Write the shorthand outlines for all 
the words in italics. After you have finished, 
compare your outlines with those following 
the type. You can thus test yourself and 
know what further study you should give 


to Chapters X and XI 
Prefixes and Suffixes in the Newspapers 


The present proposals regarding inflatior 
should be thoroughly understood by every 
student of business By a strange accident 
of political legislation, the leading provisions 
that may affect inflation were inserted at the 
end of the Agricultural Adjustment Act 








Mar 


ot money 


md that 


; 
s 


coul 


ly people desire a flexi/ility in the amount 


d ve 


le if s under 


and cred 
under certain conditions inflation 


trom the purch 


ast t (sovern 


ment securities by the lederal reserve banks 


Chi 


s process might have great possibilities if 


present 


bein 


i 


ti 
s 


g thi 


c iecz 


no automatic limit prescribed tor 


ng of money Practically everyone 
at mimunily nierests demand no 


crease in taxation, the argument 


taxes would have no efficien y mn 


es Steps toward controlling the 
money n rouiat ) ire desirable 
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islative pressure that brought about 


enactment of inflation provisions came 


from the 


ics admit 


but 


de la 


with “s 


Situation 


Cory 


orath 


drainage 


is no 


vention 
prices { 


not ina si 


at which 


( les 


are 


passed by 


WwW ho 


have 


‘ 


agree 





he desirability of a rise in prices, 


that any attempts to mterfere 


ral causes” will only make the 
rset The Reconstruction Finance 
n is authorized to make loans to 


tricts and similar districts. There 
ment as to whether human miter 
helped to bring about a rise in 
hers declare that the trouble lies 
rtage of money, but in the veloctt 
should be circulated. Many arti 


ving published on. the measures 


the last Congress. Some of those 


suffered most are tmarticulate. 











The present program concerns a numerical 
ly large share of our population. All classi- 
fications of sufferers are receiving a sympa- 
thetic hearing. A business corporation is an 
aggregation of from one thousand to one hun 
dred thousand men and women who expected 
to share in the nation’s prosperity through 
the purchase of corporation securities. Our 
corporations patriotically to the 
President’s emergency call. They spent accu 
mulated reserves on That 
was their contribution to our national effort. 
We can hardly overestimate their interests. 

The decline in the price of silver has caused 
many arguments. Friends of silver have de- 
clared that its falling paralyzed 


purchasing power. Others argue to the con 


responded 


increased salaries 


price has 


trary. 

Building construction seems to be approach- 
ing a more reasonable turnover. Many dif- 
ferent kinds of remedies have been proposed 
to alleviate the distress in the real 
business. This is a country with a large 
population and the demand for better hous 
ing accommodations is a permanent factor. 


estate 
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The personalities and capabilities of a mul- 
titude of men other than the President are of 
paramount concern to the nation. The Gov- 
ernment has magnified itself and assumed a 
towering responsibility. Are these men im- 
practical theorists and radicals? The jour- 
nalistic descriptions of Mr. Roosevelt's 
“brain trust” have been exaggerated by news- 
paper reporters, paragraphers, and other writ- 
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The typical,. cynical, theoretical, and 
skeptical type of political professor was over- 
done; also the suggestion of the possibility 
of a dictatorship. 


ers. 
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Professors are no novel feature of govern 


inent, either domestic or foreign. In the Uni 
versity of London member of the 
faculty of political science participates in 
government activities. In governmental tran- 
periods, professors have 
largely. Many of the monographs on govern 
mental subjects have been prepared by pro 
Very 
translating controversial ideas into hasty leg- 
islation. Rather curiously, in view of the 
diversity of his intellectual interests, Mr. 
Hoover did not use professors as much as 
might have been expected. Perhaps the 
majority belonged to the opposite party. Yet 
one of his closest advisers was Dr. Wilbur, a 
former medical professor. The ideal 
nation is a superior education plus a practical 
political experience 


every 
contributed 


sition 


fessors. rarely have they assisted in 


cr ymt 1 
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Some Names of Men and Women in the 
Newspapers 
The efficient stenographer always writes 


names in shorthand. Peculiarities in spell- 
ing may be noted, if necessary, in longhand 
above the shorthand outline. This is seldom 
necessary after the first writing of the name, 
for the stenographer should be familiar with 
the correct spelling of all the names of those 
individuals with whom his employer cor 
responds regularly. Here is a list of the 


names of some of the men and women who 
are frequently in the public eye. 


Practice 
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writing in shorthand until you feel 
no more hesitancy about your ability to read 
them back than you do about reading other 


words. 


names 


The President and His Cabinet 
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Borah, Copeland, Norris, LaFollette, Glass 
an” ’ I nog Lewis ( apfper, Lousens, Harr 
son 
Some Supreme Court Justices 
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jughes WcReys is Brandeis Stone, Roberts 


Cardoso 


Ambassadors 
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Bingham Fugland Straus—France | ong—Italy 
Deodd— Germany Rowers Spain Crew Japan 
Daniels—M exi Owen—Denmark ; Johnson—tC hina 
W elles—C uba 
Seventeen Prominent Citizens 
) 
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Carr O'Neill, Halliburton shaun 
Educators 
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Arliss Skinner Barrymore, Dressler, Beery, Har 


low, Garbo, Gable, Hayes, Howard, Colman, Creu 

ford ( per Harding Powell, Tracy, W ynn, 

Durante Lloyd, Rogers, Crosby, Smith, McCor- 
mack, Moore, Dragonette 


Prominent Across the Water 
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Hitler Mussolini, Dollfuss, Einstein, Stalin Mac 
Donald, Litvinoff Pilsudski, Kemal 


More Proper Name Drills Coming 


lo add to your facility in writing proper 
names in shorthand, we are privileged to bring 
you, beginning next month, a very helpful 
series of drills prepared by Mr. J. E. Fuller, 
of Goldey College, Wilmington, Delaware, 
Watch for them! 
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A Short Short Story 
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On the Feeding of 
Fountain Pens 





TT"HE gentleman in the picture is feeding 
his fountain pen according to the old and 
very dependable method used by the fathers 
and mothers of the present generation of foun 
tain pen wielders. Probably most of the read 
ers of this magazine have never seen a 
fountain pen of the old style, into which th« 
ink was carefully placed with the assistance 
of what is known as a “medicine dropper.” 
The self-filler was a great improvement. It 
was convenient and “safe” as compared with 
the old method. It was warmly welcomed and 
has come to be universaily used. 

But the surgical method of filling the pen 
certainly was effective—it got results. When 
one undertook to fill his pen he knew beyond 
question that he got ink into it. Having ink 
inside the pen is one of the first requirements 
for its successful use. 

The modern self-filling pen causes a lot of 
grief because users sometimes fail to get ink 
into the pen when they think they are filling it. 
These pens depend upon suction to draw the 
ink up into the container inside the barrel. 
The end of the pen must be immersed in the 
ink above the tip of the barrel, for otherwise 
the pen simply fills with air instead of ink. 
\ pen should be kept well filled with ink to 
work properly. Excessive ink flow or “flood- 
ing” usually indicates that the pen is not 
properly filled. 
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Easy Letters—I 


For Use After Chapter Nine 
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Easy Letters—Il 


For Use After Chapter Nine 
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Rambling Round the Business Show 
at New York’s Grand Central Palace 
With A. ALan BowLe 


OW do you do?” 
said the talking 
typewriter as 
we approached it. 
“Won't you 
throw my 
riage back?” 

We eyed it 
warily, and then 
did as the ma- 
chine asked us to. 

“Doesn't it tra- 
vel smoothly?” 
was the next 
question ; followed 
by a discourse on 
the merits of the 
machine, and a 
“Thank you” for 
listening. 

It was uncanny, 
and the 
marks of _ this 
talking typewriter 
kept the 
tors in an inquir 
ing and happy 
mood. 

After it had 
told you all about 
itself, it suggested that you see how Mr. 
Neunhaus, one-time World’s Amateur Typing 
Champion, operates one of the family ma 
chines. Then suggested further that you watch 
the operatives brought down from the factory 
make a Royal typewriter right there in the 
booth. And most interesting it was, too! 


please 
car- 


side re- 


specta- 


+ 


UT we never discovered what made the 

typewriter talk, for there came a flash 
of light, and, turning to see what was going 
on, we were drawn irresistibly into the group 
surrounding a charming figure atop a mass of 
machines, her hand upraised in salute to the 
crowd while the cameras clicked. 

Queen of the May? No! “Queen of the 
Show,” Miss Beatrice Durward, a former stu- 
dent of the Office Training School, Memphis, 
Tennessee, who had been nominated, elected, 
and proclaimed “Queen” of the New York 
Business Show. Incidentally, she was at the 
Burroughs booth demonstrating on their type- 
writer, for which company she does her daily 
stint. She writes our system of shorthand, we 


? At me 

Her Majesty, Queen Bea a 

Goddess of the Modern Machines that Solve 
Present-Day Office Problems 


prove it she read 
notes 


und, and t 
SoTTK ol ye editor's 
crown on 
English, 
typewrit 


She won her 
points in 
shorthand, 

ing, general fit 
ness for the job, 
personality, etc 
Judge lor your 
self from this 
photograph taken 
among some of 
the machines de 
vised to take the 

“urk” out of 

work 


> 


DDING, sub 
CK tracting, 
dividing, multi- 
plying, signing, 
billing, duplicat 
ing, telephoning, 
telegraph 
mailing 
that’s only the 
beginning of a list 
of office jobs, out 


hling, 


gone “ma 
New York 
Business Show proved that beyond the shadow 
of a doubt 

Take, for instance, 
that we saw at the Grand Central Palace. We 
used to struggle mentally and cover a dozen 
sheets of paper with penciled digits to get a 
column of figures added up correctly. Now 
the calculating machine not only does that for 
us, but with the greatest handles all 
the arithmetical processes, and almost within 
the twinkling of an eye. We knew a chap 
once who just read figures. You could give 
him a column of figures and before you could 
say “Jack Robinson” he would have the addi 
And he'd be right, too! To 
imme 


letter that have 


chine” nowadays. A trip to the 


side of writing, 


the calculating machines 


ease it 


tion completed 
him, seeing 
diately the answer to the problem 

Wizards like him are few and far between, 
however, and that’s why we give praise to Mr. 
Baldwin, who got his conception of the first 
adding calculator from a machine patented in 
1873, a machine for recording lumber measure- 
ments. At the Business Show this year there 
was on display the first “Arithmometer,” built 


certain figures suggested 
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in 1874. Mighty interesting, these historic 
pieces which tell us of the struggles, the heart 
aches, the disappointments, and the final suc 
cesses which have come to those who held on 
to an idea and developed it through the years 
until it everyday 


necessity. 


became accepted as an 


7 


HAT’S this? A large case with a dis- 

play of 7,857 separate parts of a business 
machine, and each part necessary in the build 
ing of one of the substantial models of a cash 
register. How they can get all these pieces 
in their proper places at the proper time and 
make them all function so smoothly is noth- 
ing short of miraculous. In the making of the 
whole line of cash registers, we learned that 
the National people use 65,000 parts. As we 
looked over the collection, what a picture of 
industry was conjured up. Steel mills, coal 
mines, and a hundred or more other indus- 
tries all playing a part in the building of these 
machines. The gauges, special tools, and dies 
that make the different parts, alone represent 
an outlay of $1,241,081.20, 

Accounting machines, bank machines, book- 
keeping machines, postage machines, made for 
specific industries were announced, too, and 
explained to us as we watched with keen in- 
terest the demonstra 
tion of these business 
aids furnished by the 
National Cash Regis- 
ter Company. 


. 
liven up your 


3) 
Whaeee raphed 


with _ pic- 


magazine 
tures, sketches, etc., 
here’s the answer I 
found over at the 
A. B. Dick booth. A 
portable Mimeoscope 


with translucent glass, 
making possible a soft 
yet sufficiently brilliant 
glow of light upon 
which to work; with 
beautiful black bake- 
lite frame, machined 
permanently square 
and straight, and wide 
enough to support the hands of the operator 
while drawing. Typewriter scales at top 
and side of the frame, and adjustable at side; 
also an accurate steel T-square with adjusta- 
ble friction clamps which permit moving but 
prevent slipping. You may draw freehand, or, 
if not adept at that, you may trace with a 


pencil. Then, for lines, you can apply pencil 





The New Dick Mimeoscope 
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to ruler, as you would on an ordinary sheet 
of paper. Which making on the 
mimeoscope by this easy method some of the 


suggests 
ruled forms which are used in your classroom 


* 


Bs JOTH, display, exhibit, they are synonyms 

\t least they are interchange- 
able when you get inside a business show. So 
we'll say the next display we saw was that of 
the Oxford Filing Supply Company. Realiz- 
ing that an improvement was in order in their 
transfer files, they decided to bring out a glider 
that allows you to open and shut a drawer of 
their cardboard files with a minimum of effort. 
A sheet of cardboard containing three rollers 
projecting above and below it is placed on the 
bottom of the file, and the drawer actually 
coasts in and out on its roller bearings. The 
glider eliminates friction and naturally adds 
to the life of the file. Quite an addition to the 
equipment 


sometimes. 


> 


NOTHER exhibitor was showing for the 
first time in public their new Radiotype 

A reporter in the office of the United Press 
typed news which was sent through the ether 
receiving machine at the 

Show. This machine 

looked like an ordinary 
which it 
was—and now 
and then it would 
seem to operate itself. 
It was “receiving” the 
impulses sent out by 
the reporter and was 
reproducing exactly 
what was written in 
the distant office. The 
instrument on view can 
broadcast or receive. 
The typewriter is set 
on a stand which in- 
closes the radio part 
of the contraption. If 
you are interested in 
the “innards,” better 
get in touch with the 
International Business 
Corporation, which is 
handling this marvel- 
ous machine. Its appli- 
cation to along the line of the 
teletypewriter. One machine can send instruc- 
tions that can be picked up by a dozen or more 
“radio typewriters” tuned to receive them. 

A wonderful “international” clock was on 
display in the same booth. It told the time 
in every part of the world, indicating not only 
n page 219) 


and caught on the 


typewriter 
every 


business is 


Continued 
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THE ACID TEST 
By JOHN AMID 


From the October, 1926 issue of “Business” 
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One could feel the tension, 
and behind it a certain 
baffled irritation. 
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CURIOUS CLIPPINGS 


And yet they must be true, 
We Saw Them in the Papers! 
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The Commercial Course 


HEN the first stenographers and 

secretaries were trained, hardly more 

than a generation ago, business train- 
ing consisted of a course in shorthand, typ- 
ing, and spelling. Sometimes a little English 
was thrown in for good measure, to give 
“tone” to the course and to justify an in 
creased tuition charge, but it was deemed 
sufficient for a stenographer to be able to 
write in shorthand what he heard and to type 
it on the typewriter, incidentally spelling it 
correctly. That was the full extent of the 
stenographic course. 

There were, of course, bookkeeping courses 
in those days, too. One went to business 
school, took a course in penmanship, reviewed 
his multiplication tables, learning something 
about debits and credits and which side of 
the ledger each was assigned to, and was 
eventually turned out a full-fledged book- 
keeper. The all-important part of the course 
was the penmanship instruction. A _ book 
keeper was not a bookkeeper who could not 
write well and fluently; he might be a good 
mathematician, and he might be thoroughly 
damiliar with the intricacies of double-entry 
and the trial balance, but without a good 
“hand,” he was a failure as a bookkeeper. 
(The modern system of penmanship training 
common in all our public school instruction 
today had its origin and first growth in the 
early business schools.) 

If a student desired the luxury of a “full” 
business training, he spent a few months more 
in school and studied both stenography and 
bookkeeping; but to some students the full 
course was considered a handicap rather than 
an advantage. There were those who thought 
that to know both bookkeeping and stenog 
raphy was giving too great a “break” to their 
prospective employers; they might be ex- 
pected to keep a set of books and to type let 
ters all for one salary. It was thought that 
if they knew but one subject, they couldn't 
be taken advantage of in that respect by a 
shrewd, grasping employer; hence, they con- 
centrated on one subject, cither stenography 
or bookkeeping. Nor did they concentrate 
even on the one, as a rule; they just took 


what was handed to them, swallowed it with 
some attempt at digestion, and went out into 
the new, expanding field of business and 
earned—yes, earned—their fifteen dollars a 
week, living happily ever after! 

Those were simple, sturdy times, when the 
present structure ol modern business was in 
its imiancy and commercial training was a 
new idea. There had been no definite train 
ing for business before that. Anybody who 
could write a good hand was automatically 
fitted for a profession which was, after all, 
little more than a system of keeping records 
and of a crude sort of accounting. The old 
Dickensonian picture of a seedy-looking in 
dividual perched on a high stool, a quill pen 
behind his ear and a huge ledger before him, 
was typical of the office assistant of those 
bygone days 

Business is still basically a system of keep 
ing records and of accounting, but the rec 
ords that are now kept and the accounting 
that must be done to keep the wheels going 
today is so complex a process that a new 
type of office help is called for. The mere 
mechanics of posting figures and of penning 
m legible script, the orders received and the 
bills dispatched is but a small part of modern 
business education. Instead of the unkempt 
male figure astraddle his high perch, the pic 
ture now is that of a trim young figure sit 
ting before a typewriter, a telephone within 
arm’s distance, and a “What is it, please?” 
expression This is the office assistant of 
today, and business education must now of 
necessity comprehend many subjects that were 
never dreamed of in those early days. You 
may “get by,” perhaps, with shorthand and 
typing—for they are still basic—but if that is 
all you know, you will always remain in the 
same category as the typewriter that you 
operate—just another business machine, a 
useful enough cog in ordinary times, but one 


that can be dispensed with in times of panic 
and depression 

A business education today, to meet the 
competition of the times, must be a_ well- 
rounded course that will accomplish for the 
business student what the high school and 
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college course is designed to accomplish for 
the professional student. It must serve to do 
more than drill the hand and mind into the 
mechanics of the job. It is easy enough to 
teach and to learn the skills of shorthand and 
typing, and to tax the memory with a list of 
words to be spelled correctly, but it is another 
matter to create brain cells, and that is what 
is needed now. The business man of today 
has come to expect that his secretary will be 
able to think. Modern business in its growth 
has heaped on his own shoulders more bur- 
dens than he can comfortably carry, and so 
long as he must have office help, he wants 
intelligent help. It doesn’t relieve him to 
have as an assistant one who can simply trans- 
late words from dictation into a_ written 
transcript on the typewriter. He would ex- 
pect that of a machine. To be of maximum 
service to him, his secretary must be able to 
anticipate much of the routine that would 
ordinarily devolve upon him and do it for 
him. Yes, his secretary must be able to write 
a letter, in good English, quite as well as 
the boss himself; must know how to reply to 
a complaint with tact and the proper amount 


of firmness; must be able to draw up sched- 
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ules, plan itineraries, edit copy, and read in- 
telligently from financial and cost statements. 
These are all routine things, but they cannot 
be done by a machine; they require thought, 
poise, and training. 

To turn out this sort of a product to meet 
the growing need, commercial training is re- 
ceiving the same wealth of thought and of 
research that is being devoted to every branch 
of education today. It is not the catch-all of 
secondary education that it was a decade or 
two ago, but is today a full-grown vocational 
training with more than the average of cul 
tural content. 

Perhaps it is quite too much for us to 
expect that a completely intelligent product 
can be manufactured in four. semesters of 
high school or business college, but to the 
extent that it can be done within that time, 
it is being accomplished in commercial train 
ing. Common observation would prove that 
the average student being graduated from the 
commercial department today is just as capa- 
ble of abstract thinking as the student of the 
arts department; certainly more capable of 
putting his or her thoughts to immediate and 
practical use. 


oO°O 


B-U-T-E-S 


Boots 
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Conducted by FLORENCE ELAINE ULRICH 
270 Madison Avenue, New York 


Ready for the Big Event! 


ANNOUNCEMENT OF THE O. G. A. ConrTest 


HILE - strolling 

up the Great 

White Way the 
other evening, watching 
the myriads of electric Ciena 
lights flashing or shifting way, 
colors over the 
throng, we observed a 
dense crowd around a 
husky fellow who by the 
bellow of his lungs stayed on will tell 
them in their walk. We, 
remembering Emer- 
son's admonition that we 
might learn something St 
from everyone we meet, P 
paused to listen to this 
speaker as he pleaded, cajoled, and blinked at 
He was selling 


ONWARD 
T une 


Cheer, cheer, for 


Slants, 


too, 


the crowd from his soap-box 
a hair tonic which he claimed to have discov- 
¢red among the Indians of Arizona. He re- 
moved his huge brown sombrero, revealing an 
unruly shock of hair, to show what this remedy 
had done for him; then lathered his face with 
it, further to demonstrate that it was as harm- 
less as water. 

He enlarged upon the merits of his tonic in 
such a brisk, emphatic, and enthusiastic man- 
ner that in the short two minutes 
(for this sort of thing must be done quickly or 
the police “spot” the stationary crowd and 
come to disperse it) the half dollars 
tumbling into the pockets of the vendor in 
a silver flood. 


space of 


were 


Putting It Over 


When he had supplied his audience with the 
small vials of hair tonic, he asked why a 
greater proportion ot 
bald. Since no one answered, he explained 
that it was wore thin-soled 
shoes and thereby made a good “electrical con- 
with Mother Earth, while men wore 


men than women were 
because women 


nection” 


TO VI 


Victory 


student Greggites learnir 


Forward and downward, underst: 
curves, and joinings, pra 
them well; 


loops, and brief forn 


Greggites, one and al] start n 
Onward to 
Lottie Ososki 


Michael School 
nconning, Mich 


thick-soled shoes that did 
earth’s 
electricity to the body 
Men's hair, not being suf 
stimulated, dried 
There 


TORY! 


March 


not transmit the 


our O. G. A 


heiently 
and dropped out 


drifting rake your pencils in your hand upon he displayed a little 


copper plate—sold for 
“only a quarter but worth 
a dollar and a quarter to 
_ any bald-headed man” 

that nailed to the bottom 
of the shoe made the nec 
“contact” and pre- 
He pic 


earnestly and 


victory 
essary 
vented baldness 
tured so 
vividly the desirability of 
escaping through the virtue of his 
copper plate that, strange as it may seem in 


baldness 


a sophisticated crowd, his audience crushed 
around his “stand” with outstretched quarters 
in their anxiety to be the possessors of one of 
those magic plates. 

Whatever we thought of t 
we had to admit the complete success of his 


his man’s wares, 
psychology to get what he had to offer before 
the public 


Can You Sell Yourself? 


The young man or woman, above the average 
in capability, skill, and mental alertness, who 
does not realize his or her dream and ambition 
often knows it is simply because he or she has 
not had the spirit (shall we call it “knack” ?), 
or strength of conviction to “sell” that ability 
to those looking for it and 
well to get it! Dreamers and idealists, they are 
that 
! They have not learned thei: 


who are paying 


always certain someone else can do it 
better than they 
true value and so, 
the humdrum and obscurity of their minor role 
in business, misgivings of one sort or another 


prevent their taking their rightful place in 


restless though they are in 
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the profession. These are the real tragedies of 
life and result in many early disappointments. 
Our Annual Contest Helps 
If this Annual O. G. A. Contest, conducted 
each year for the benefit of young men and 
women shorthand writers in almost every 
country of the globe, did nothing else but lift 
out of the throng the young people who by 
virtue of their writing skill and educational 
fitness and training—and these qualifications, 
we have noticed, go hand in hand in a contest 
winner—are qualified for higher professional 
recognition and reward, it would be a service 
well worth the time, tremendous energy, and 
thought put into it by those responsible for 
the success of the Contest work. 
We read with pride and pleasure 
the many letters that come from 
youthful winners of previous con 
tests, telling of their later achieve 


ments and success 
They Tell Us So 


So often they add, “I would not 
have this position in which I am so 
happy, and which offers so much 
more opportunity for me as I grow 
in my work, if it had not been for 
your avowal of my ability in the 
QO. G. A. Contest. You gave me 
the shove that I needed into the 
big open space of Opportunity !” 

“My with 
much work and responsibility now, and I never 
know when it is ‘five o’clock,’ but my position 
has brought me contacts with people I other 
wise never might have met, and I want you to 
know how happy I am and grateful to you 
and your committee.” 

The first-prize winner in last year’s Contest 
received not only the Silver Trophy in recog- 
nition of her superior writing ability; but, 
upon this announcement, a letter from her Gov- 
ernor in the State of Michigan, public com- 
mendation in her home town and in the Detroit 
newspapers, and a Resolution of congratula- 
tion at a luncheon given in her honor by the 
Wyandotte City Council. Miss Haubrich 
wrote us after the Contest last year: 

“I know I have not thanked you sufficiently. 
I am hoping you realize how happy I am and 
that I owe my happiness to your interesting 
and profitable Contest.” 


days are crowded 


Won Speed Award, Too 


And let us point out that in addition to first 
place in the O. G. A. Contest this writer also 
qualified last year for the 160-word Medal—a 
speed and skill that fits her for reporting 
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Silver Trophy 
Highest Individual Award 
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work, which bears out our statement 
that those who enter the Contest with a deter- 
mination to win will have acquired some of 


the persistence, concentration of effort, obser- 


again 


vation, and power to accomplish that enables 
them to launch their services more successfully 
in professional life. 

Fach year brings thousands of new recruits 
ready to take their places alongside the “vet- 
erans” in the efficient performance of steno- 
graphic work. Even as these young people 
have to their future 
employers, so now must they be “sold” the 
first of all of writing shorthand the 


which is to say the O. G. A 


“sell” their services to 
idea 
superior way, 
way, and then of entering this O. G. A. Con 
test with coupled to 
application shorthand 
they, truthfully 
best and | 


vim, vigor, and zest 
until of thei: 
themselves, 


earnest 
notes 


can say, “This is my 


~ know 
} It is an opportunity every student 

i and stenographer ought to avail 

himself of. You cannot fail to bene 

fit from the practice you put in on 

your Contest specimen—and you 

many prizes 


it is a good job.” 


may win one of the 
that are offered, too! 


Your Fellow Writers 
1/1 Round the World 


Join from 


No need to tell you that short 
hand writers from all over the 
world look forward to the opening 
of this Contest and practice at their 
some in the oriental surround- 
Malay, and the Far 
Islands of the 


desks or tables 
ings of China, Japan, 
East, others in the Paradise 
Pacific, in the remote reaches of Africa, the 


enterprising countries of South America, the 


older countries of Europe and the British 
Isles, Australia, New Zealand, as well as from 
almost every state and country of North 
America. The Contest draws many thousands 
of shorthand writers together in one great 
army, drilling for efficiency and skill, and as 
deeply devoted to their practice as any Brown 
Shirt, Black Shirt, Red Shirt or Khaki Shirt 
army can be, because the O. G. A. army is 
made up of the finest youth of every country 
eager and ambitious to render distinguished 
service in the commercial life of the world 
which provides for and maintains the well 
being and happiness of mankind. We are 
proud of you! 

Come on, rookies! Let’s get down and drill! 
What we are after in this Contest is the fine, 
snappy “form” of a West Point dress parade. 
Aim to develop a shorthand style with all the 
swing and “finish” of the official notes on 
page 204. 


And now about the Prizes, and the Rules 
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The Prizes Offered and How to Win Them 


TRHE O. G. A. Contest is open to all 
shorthand writers except teachers and 

winners of first place in previous contests. 

The prizes given are of exquisite workman 

ship and design, to which the photographic 

reproductions here cannot do justice. Read 

the paragraphs giving instructions for the 

preparation of papers and fol- 

low them explicitly, to assure 

your entry full consideration. 


Individual Awards 


Beautifully etched Sil- 
engraved 


First Prize 
ver Trophy, 
with the prize-winner’s name and 
achievement, to be held permanent 
ly by the winner of first place. 

Seconp Prize: Exquisite Solid Gold 
Medal, beautifully chased and bear- 
ing the O. G. A. msignia in enam- 
el and gold (medal, 
lavalliere style) 

Turep Prize: Sterling Silver Medal, 
similarly chased, in medal, charm, 
or lavalliere style 

Fourtn - Prize: French Cloisonne 
Enamel Vanity Case in rich blue 
with O. G. A. insignia, or Deluxe 
Gregg Fountain Pen suitably boxed 

Firra Prize: Miniature Deluxe 
Manual and Dictionary Set, auto 
graphed by the author 

Next Five Piaces: The beautiful 
Deluxe Miniature Dictionary auto- 
graphed by Dr. Gregg. 


suitably 


charm, or 


(lf two or more contestants tie for 
the same place, the prize for that 
place will be given to each.) 


The gold O. G. A. pin will be 
awarded each contestant whose 
notes show superior executional 
skill. Many thousands of these 
pins have been awarded in this 
Contest in the past. Every writer 
of a specimen showing a high degree of fluency 
and correctness of form can win this gold pin. 


School Awards 


Prizes are awarded as follows to teachers 
and schools submitting clubs of ten or more 
papers of superior quality from their teams in 
accordance with the published rules: 

First Prize: Beautiful 
engraved with the name of the winning school and 
held by it for one year; and One Hundred Dollars 
to the teacher or teachers of the winning team 

(A school winning the Trophy thre 
as @ permanent possession.) 


large Silver Trophy, to be 


times receives 


Seconp Prize: Banner for second place to the school; 
and Fifty Dollars to the teacher or teachers of the 
winning team 

Tutrp Prize: Ranner for third place to the school; 
and Twenty-five Dollars to the teacher or teachers 
of the winning team 

Prize Scnoor Banners to the schools taking the next 


five places in the Contest; and Solid Gold Medals 
style) to the 


teachers of cach of the winning teams 


(either watch charm or lavalliere 
Handsome engrossed 
school sub 
exceptional 


school 


Mention Diplomas 
Honorable Mention Diplomas to each 
mitting a club of O. G. A. tests of 
merit that does not take one of the cight 


HoNnorABLe 


prizes just enumerated 
(a) Gold Seal 
engrossed to the school, and exquisite 
Enamel Vanity 
Case or Deluxe Miniature Maaual 
and Dictionary Set autographed to 
the teachers whose teams rank among 


Certificate suitably 


French Cloisonne 


the first ten after the banner-winning 

uy 

(b) Teams making a score of 58 
per cent or better but not taking one 
of the preceding places, a Gold Seal 
Certificate to the school suitably en 
grossed and an Autographed Minia 
ture Dictionary to the teachers 

(c) Teams making a score of 50 
better, a Red Seal Cer- 


tificate to the school. 


per cent or 


Honorable Mention 
Diplomas with Red and Gold 
Seals are the highest honor con- 
ferred upon any school not win- 


Chese 


ning the Cup or Banners. 

A Special Large School Club 
Banner will be awarded in addi 
tion to any other prize won to 
the schools represented with 

cent clubs of 300 or 
more specimens make a 
score of 60 per cent or better 


100 per 
which 


New School Trophy 


Awarded Winning Team 
to Be Held for 
One Year 


How Papers Are Rated 


deter 
(note 


will be 
points 


School 
mined by 
the changes) : 

1. Percentage of papers submitted, based 
on the number of shorthand students under 
instruction in the school or class made eligible 
through having completed the eighth lesson in 


ratings 
these 


the Manual when the club is submitted 


(Note carefully the following explanation.) 


A hundred per cent club is construed to 
mean the paper from each 
member of the class, if only one teacher is 
competing, or the submission of a paper from 
each member of all shorthand if all 
the teachers in the compete. If two 
or more teachers in the same school compete 
with their classes, the work of these classes 
should be grouped together and sent to the 
examiners to be considered on a group basis. 
If only one teacher in a school competes, it is 


submission of a 


classes 


sch “4 yl 





q 
; 
: 
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understood that her class is not m any respect 
to be a “picked” class; that is, a class of stu- 
dents picked from other classes for the purpose 
of competing. The papers submitted should be 
from the regular instruction group or groups 
of the teacher or teachers competing. (In this 
connection it has been interesting to note 
that many teachers who made good scores 
when submitting the work of all their students 
did not make as good a showing when submit 
ting the work of an advanced class only 
There is an opportunity to make 
a better rating in the Contest 
where teachers submit the work of 
all students eligible to compete. ) 

2. Percentage of papers rated 
as reaching the O. G. A. Mem 
bership standard, based on the 
number of students under in- 
struction that are eligible (stu 
dents who have finished the eighth 
lesson are eligible). Points given 
qualifying papers are as follows 
First-year high school students 
or Juniors winning membership 


certificates, including those who 
have finished eighth lesson only, 
1% points; advanced or second 
year students winning certificates, 
1 point. (First-year high school 
and college students winning cer 
tificate and students who have not 
finished the Manual will receive 
the extra half point of credit.) 

3. Percentage of papers rated 
as meriting the Gold O. G. A 
Pin, based on the number of students eligible. 

4. A supplementary rating of one point tor 
each winner of the Gold Pin 


Special O. G. A. Contest Blank Must 
Accompany Each Club 


The special O. G. A. Contest blank must 
accompany the Contest Club. Write for it 
if you do not have one now. All papers 
submitted for the membership certificate as 
well as the O. G. A. Contest should be ad- 
dressed to the Membership Examiner. (See 
Credentials Booklet.) 

Group papers as follows: Under each teach 
er’s name, if more than one teacher is com 
g, group Juniors, then Seniors, and be 


peti 
sure to state whether they represent 100 per 
cent of the students under instruction in the 
division from which they are competing. By 
a rigid following of these instructions you 
will make it possible for us to handle the 
papers expeditiously and mail reports earlier 
If you cannot submit your club for certit 
cates early in the year, give us your personal 
address, as well as the school address, and tell 
us how late we may send the certificates to 





O. G. A. Medal 


Lavalliere Style 
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the school to reach you before the sessior 
closes We will then do our best to get th 
report to you before your classes disband 


Contest Rules 


Owing to the necessity of getting the report 
n early so as not to hold up the June maga 
zine, the Contest ses March 1, 1934, and 
papers that do not reach our desk on or befor« 
that date will not be given consideration 

he results will be announced in 
this department of the Jun 
Grecc Writer, and no report of 
the Contest can be given othe 
han that published in the June 
magazine 

Contest Copy only should be 
used for Contest entry. As you 
read the instructions that follow, 
underline the rules that particu 
larly apply to your club, then you 
have only to comply with them, 
and disregard the others. Do not 
send subscription orders, pin 
orders, or book orders with Con 
test papers. In the past, by fol 
lowing these instructions, teach 
ers have enabled us to complete 
reports on Contest Clubs within a 
month after the Contest closed 
It is a difficult task to engineer 
the work of putting through fift 
or sixty thousand tests for cer 
tificates and prizes within a month, 
as we must do at this period, but 
the trying part of it for us is to have to keep 
teachers and students waiting for reports be 
cause of some irregularity in the submissio 
ot the papers! We know with what anxiety 
contestants await the results of their efforts, 


and we share in their eagerness to make re 





ports as quickly as possible consistent wit! 
proper attention to individual papers and ac 
curacy in handling the tests and awards. Ds 
not send us inquiries about your club until 
you have given us a sufficient length of tim 
to have the papers cleared. We know that 
we shall have your codperation. If you are 
woint of the Contest, make 





in doubt on any | 
inquiry at once. If you delay it may be too 
late to get the point clear and submit you 


club before the closing date 





Individual Contest 





1. The Individual Contest will be open to all 


except teachers and those who have won first 





place in one of the preceding QO. G. A. Contests 
2. Contest specimens must be prepared from 
the matter on page 199 marked “O. G. A. Con 





test Copy,” and in accordance with the rules 


that are given on the following pages 
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3. The papers will be rated according to th« submitte i ‘ i ess at whi the 
llowing points teach t é : t the club can be 
(a) Freedom of movement PCAC al June | 
(b) Application of principles 
(c) Proportion of characters Rules Governing Preparation of Papers 
(d) Correctness of slant irvature, joimmings 
(e) Size ot notes 1. The to be used is give page 199 
4. The prizes in the Individual Contest will narked “O. G. A. Contest Cop 


be awarded upon the rating of the individual 
specimen, without regard to whether it comes 
ilone or in a school club. Some suggestions 
for criticising notes and writing them will 
} 


ve given in an early issue 





Wi ’ ; ’ é ; 

>» Att i ¢ nar , +] 
< tine » oO e paper « which e Lon 
est ( s submitted, write your ime, you! 
per i lress, the name \ I ( and 
t ire a siu 





School Contest t 
Member Lert ile 

1. In the School Contest 3. Not must be ar 
clubs of ten or more pa- ranged in singk lumn 
pers will be considered, but ; wo and one-half inches 
nly one club may be sub , vide, with at least one inch 
mitted from any one school ' margin on each side of the 
In schools having more paper outside of the notes, 
than one shorthand teacher, but there is no restrictio 
a club will be accepted from regarding lengt Ruled 
a single teacher, represent paper preferred 
ing the work of her own 4. Papers should be sent 
class or classes, or all the t Ht (OR WRITE! 
teachers in the school may QO. G. A. Department, 27 
combine their work into Madison Avenue, New York, 
ne club representing the N. Do not include 
school book subscription 

Where the whole school t rders with the 
competes, the papers should, tests.) Tests n be mailed 
as suggested above, be n whatever wa s most 
grouped within the pack enient, but we prefe 
age and show the names of that they be sent neatl 
the several teachers Special Prize Banner folded or flat. Do not roll 

If a prize-winning club Won im 1931 by Cicero High Sch Postage must be paid at the 
from any school comprises letter rate whether the 
the work of more than one teacher, the pape e sent sealed or sealed. Please see 
teacher-prize will be equally divided among that there is sufficient postage on the pack 
the several teachers whose combined work e to assure delivery 
represents the school competing. /t is definitel 5. Not more tha ne paper should be sent 
understood, however, that to receive the rat by any on testant 
ing of 100 per cent for the club, the club or lf t Contes y, mark the pack 
clubs must comprise all of the students in th wwe “( editor the lower left-hand 
imstruction divisions, and must in no sensi ( the address; if papers are to be 
represent the work of a group or club sear considered for membership als mark the 
gated because of scholastic ratin package “Membership Examiner,” and have the 
2. Specimens must be prepared from th¢ remittance vering the membership fee en 
same copy and under the same rules govern closed. \ can help us handle your club ex 
ing arrangement, submission, etc., as control peditiously if you will submit all the papers 


in the Individual Contest 

3. Each club of papers for the 
test must 
showing the name of the teacher, or teachers, 
if the to be lit 
is to be given; the 
the school, and the name and address of the 
the number of pupils enrolled in the 
shorthand or whether 
Junior or Senior, if the club represents more 
group), and the of 


School Con 


be accompanied by a _ statement 


1s divided, to whom cr 


prize ‘ 
name of the principal of 
school : 


class, classes (and 


number 


than 


one papers 





ind the Otherwise 
delayed 


for cer 


' 
remittance in one package 


the o! 
put 
re 
at one time during 
delayed making reports 
loses March 1, 1934. All 
mu in our hands on or before that 
All w ior p ssible 


separate necessity, 


in being through 


issempiler 
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Yes, You’ll Know Next Month! 


HE final vote is not yet in on those 

O. G. A. Rally Songs. Meantime, how- 
ever, you can be singing that clever call to 
Victory received from Lottie Ososki, to pep 
up your practice meets. (See page 193.) It 
arrived too late to include with the last of the 
official entries published in November, but it 
makes a capital opener for our Contest. St. 
Michael’s School is in the running for that 
Dictionary, nevertheless, for Alice Whyte’s 


song, Entry No. 18, published last month, 
comes from that same school. 

You are no more eager to know the out- 
come of this Song vote than we are. And it 
is the same with the Contest proper—we are 
always impatient to see what progress in 
writing style your papers disclose. We look 
for you back each year, too, even though you 
have left school! Some new prizes this time, 
did you notice? And a few changes in rules. 


oO° 


Gregg Expert Medal Awards 


HERE were 526 students in the schools 
of the United States who qualified at 140 
words a minute during the past school year. 

107 students qualified at 160 words a minute. 

38 students qualified at 175 words a minute. 

4 students qualified at 200 words a minute. 

That summarizes the year’s accomplishments 
of students who competed for the Gregg Ex- 
pert Medals. It shows a very healthy condi- 
tion of stenographic training in the higher 
brackets of shorthand writing. Congratula- 
tions upon the good work! 

A study of the geographical distribution of 
the awards shows that these higher speeds are 
attained in the large cities—evidently where 
competition is keener. While in 1930 there 
were only sixteen states represented in the 
Expert Medal Tests, this year thirty-five 
states had students winning medals! 


Where the Medals Went 


At the 200-words-a-minute level all of the 
diamond medal winners were students of The 
Gregg College, Chicago, and Miss Helen W. 
Evans, that dynamic, energetic, enthusiastic, 
whirlwind teacher (herself a holder of a 200- 
words-a-minute certificate from the National 
Shorthand Reporters’ Association) was their 
mentor. The winning students were: Wilma 
Warner Wildes, Gladys Anderson, Charlotte 
Vollmer, Alice Westrick. 

Of the 38 who attained the 175-words-a- 
minute gold and enamel medal, 20 received 
their final training in Hunter College, New 
York City, at the hands of Martin J. Dupraw, 
present holder of the World’s Shorthand 
Championship. Eight received their coaching 
from Gregg College; three were prepared for 
the fray by Miss Lola Maclean, whose stu- 
dents have been winning high honors for many 
years now for Detroit Commercial College, 
Detroit, Michigan. In the capital city, Wash- 
ington, D. C., three students of Strayer Col- 


lege qualified under the direction of that able 
instructor, Mr. C. J. Crouch; at Bath Path 
Institute, Springfield, Mass. Howard M. 
Munford, expert teacher, who, by the way, 
had direction of the shorthand instruction 
throughout the A. E. F. in France, upheld 
the dignity of the state by qualifying one stu- 
dent; Mrs. J. P. Peterson, whose classes con- 
sistently win O. G. A. honors for Humboldt 
College, Minneapolis, Minnesota, brought her 
state into the fold by having a student qualify; 
and, again, Chicago came on the map as a 
student of Miss Roberta Wood, at the Pull- 
man Free School, qualified. We should also 
report that Canada was represented by a 
young man, as you will note from the list 


- that follows. 


We feel quite proud of the accomplishments 
of students qualifying at these higher speeds 
We feel that the standard of shorthand in- 
struction has been improved, which the records 
made by these students demonstrates, and that 
this improvement is in no small measure due 
to the enthusiasm, encouragement, and incen- 
tive created by these Expert Medal Awards. 


The Winners at 175 W.P. M. 


Here are the young men and young ladies 
(we dare not call them boys and girls) who 
have won the 175-words-a-minute medals, with 
the names of their teachers. Our congratula- 
tions are extended to all of them; to the stu- 
dents because of their demonstrated skill in 
rapid shorthand writing, to the teachers for 
the painstaking care and effort they must have 
exerted to bring the students up to this high 
level of accomplishment. 

Rose Petluck, Bay Path Institute, 
Mass.; Teacher, H. M. Munford. 

Lucille Jewett, Humboldt College, 
Minn.; Teacher, Mrs. J. P. Peterson. 

Helen Dols, E. J. St. Amours, Joseph F. Heer- 
mans, Detroit Commercial College, Detroit, Mich.; 
Teacher, Lola Maclean. 


Springfield, 


Minneapolis, 
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Elizabeth Smiley, Lester Clark, Ce- 

Irene Dzikas, Mary Hartzell, 
Harman, Kathryn Sutfin, Gregg College, 
Chicago, Illinois; Teacher, Helen W. Evans. 

Harry R. Hoffman, Leon Toonkel, Isidore Good 
stein, Madena Ringer, M. J. Santora, Esther Gibel 
man, Hugo Buttino, Betty Grunstein, Frank Korb, 
Alfred Kutner, Michael A. Vissaggio, B. Miller, S 
Anthony S. Roman, Sam Sobel, Alfred Stern, 
Miller, Peter Patricola, Dorothy Costello, 
} Abbel, Hunter College, New York; Teacher, 
Martin J. Dupraw 

Alice Cooper, Pullman Free School, Chicago, Illi 
nos, Teacher, Miss Roberta Wood 

Julian Penn, Francis L. King, Marybelle Blasuer, 
Strayer College, Washington, D. C.; Teacher, C. J. 
Crouch. Also F. R. Heatley, Toronto, 


Ethel Miller, 
cila Hoban 


Gerdon L 


Louise 


lessler, 
Morris 


( haries 


Canada 
Hints for New Candidates 


When you come to submit your transcript 
for the Expert Medal—whether at the 140, 
160, 175, or 200 speed—here are a few things 
that you should remember and act on: 
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Double space all transcripts. 

Put name and address on both the transcript 
and notes 

Write the rate of speed of the dictation at 
the head of the first page of the transcript. 

When the 
the committee, place the number of errors—in 
at the top of the first page 


transcript has been corrected by 


readable figures 
of the transcript. 
work 


notes 


with 
beneath 


Submit the 
and shorthand 


transcripts on top 
firmly clipped 
together. 

For the correction of papers, remember that 
the International each 
added, omitted, or 


Rules apply, te., for 
word transposed, penalize 
one error. 

With these few 
out to win more shorthand 


wishing yot 


in mind, let us set 
Here's 


points 
medals 


» ' 
1every success 
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O.G.A. Contest Copy 


All specimens written from this copy will be considered in the Contest unless marked ‘“‘For Mem- 


bership Only.” 
Examiner.” 


If submitted for membership as well as Contest, mark the specimen ‘‘Membership 
As explained in the announcement of the Contest, the copy can be written by anyone who 


has completed the Eighth Chapter of the Manual, making it available to theory students as well as 


members of advanced classes. 


Practice this test diligently between now and the closing date of the Contest, March 1, to make 


sure that your paper will represent your very best style of writing. 


your notes as you practice. 


* The sun does not shine for a few trees and 
flowers, but for the wide world’s joy. The 
lonely pine upon the mountain-top waves its 
sombre boughs, and cries, “Thou art my sun.” 
And the little meadow violet lifts its cup of 
blue, and whispers with its perfumed breath, 


O.A. 


Ask your teacher to criticize 


And the grain in a thou 


wind, and makes re 


“Thou art my sun.” 
sand fields rustles in the 
ply, “Thou art my sun.” 

And so God sits effulgent in 
for a favored few, but for all life 


Ward Beecher 


Heaven, not 
Hienry 


T. 


Junior Test 


Anyone studying typewriting in school or by himself may try this plain copy test 


The object is 


to display your skill at the keyboard—the evenness of touch and accuracy of writing will tell the story 
for you—your ability to set up a piece of copy attractively. Supply your own title and center it nicely. 


Make your margins even and copy well balanced. 


Practice the test until you are satisfied that you have a specimen that represents your best work. 


One of the most interesting experiences to 
be found by travelers is a visit to the famous 
sea gardens of Bermuda. Gliding over the 
clear sparkling water in a boat with glass bot- 
tom, the wonders of the ocean are laid before 
one’s eyes. “Every variety of coral is plainly 
discernible growing on the sandy bottom and 
from rocky ledges—great balls of golden brain 
coral a yard in diameter and some not much 
bigger than boys’ marbles; and fan coral which 
looks like delicate lilac lace and is formed of 


a horny cellular network ‘the common abod 
of one family, comprising many generations 
a living genealogical tree.’ Sea plumes and the 
ineffably beautiful anemones, mauve, pink, and 
buff, sway in the subaqueous green with an 
ever varying poetry of motion,” writes Hud 
son Strode in his new book, “The Story of 
Bermuda.” 
“Rainbow-tinted 
rise from the side of 
sponges where sea (Continued on 


weeds and black sca rods 
scarlet and emerald 


page 202) 
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December Competent Typist Test 


Use double spacing in typing this test 


To find the gross number of words you write, divide gross number of strokes by 5; then deduct 10 words 
for each error to get net words written. Each 200 strokes is indicated by a lighter letter and an accompanying 
figure to facilitate counting the gross number of strokes written.) 


My wanga hung from the big brass ring in the bottom of the 
gasoline lantern which lighted my hut. There was no municipal 
lighting plant in Hinche. Those who wanted light brought their 
own. Few of the’ peasants had any house lights. In more favored 
districts there were candles or little lamps made of a wick, floating 
in palm oil. But the Hinche district was so poor in fats that the 
peasants would’ drink the oil or eat the candles, if they possessed 
such things. 

We white gendarme officers provided ourselves with petrol- 
lamps which had a large metal reservoir and an air-pump. First, air 
had’ to be pumped into the tank, then the burners were heated. 
Then, if one were lucky, a jet of mingled air and gasoline vapor 
would ignite and heat a couple of incandescent mantles, which 
would give quite‘ a magnificent illumination. If one weren’t quite 
so lucky, the jet would go off with a bang and blow the mantles to 
flinders. Or, in case of very bad luck, the whole lamp would explode. 

The wanga’ intrigued me immensely. Its upper portion con- 
sisted of about three inches of closely-braided horsehair rope half 
an inch in diameter, with a knob at the top. In the middle was a 
leather disc, perhaps® an inch across, pierced at the edges with 
holes, through which the horsehair was woven. Below this the hair 
hung loose in a bushy fringe. The whole looked uncommonly like 
a grotesque African doll.’ 


I tried to locate the individual who had put the spell on me, but 
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without success. No doubt someone felt that I had done wrong to 
arrest Desiré for his triple killing. But the blancs, they knew,* were 
all crazy and uninformed, so they put my action down to ignorance 
rather than malice, and, instead of wishing me death, merely pre- 
scribed a lesson in ethics in the form of a spill from a horse.’ 

The wanga hung from my gas lamp for exactly three days. On 
the third day court adjourned at noon, and I resolved to put in an 


afternoon continuing my interrupted inspections. After tiffin, my 


orderly’ brought horses. There was an ewe-necked roan for him- 


self and for me a spirited little bay stallion named Prince, which 
belonged to another officer of the garrison. 

As was my habit, I slipped my" fingers under the saddle-girth 
It seemed okeh. Then I put my foot in the near stirrup and swung 
aboard. Prince wheeled inward, as was his custom, and bolted off 
with a couple of tentative bucks. Ordinarily’’ he would stretch 
out for a furlong or two, making believe he was a runaway, then 
settle down to do what was wanted with much showy fretting and 
prancing, but without real ill intentions. 

This’ time it was different. As my leg went over the cantle, I 
felt the saddle slip and turn an inch or two. Prince also felt the 
gear give. A horse is quick to scent something wrong and is the 
most panicky’ beast in the world. Prince’s pretense of running 
away became real in an instant. He covered the breadth of the 
airplane landing-field that fronted my house, scarcely putting hoof 
to turf. Then” he went over the three-foot ditch and two-foot dirt 
wall of the road with feet to spare. Then on like an arrow into the 
jungle of congo-grass and thorny ironwood scrub beyond. (3179 


strokes )—From “Black Bagdad,” by J. H. Craig 
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(Continued from page 199) puddings and spiny 
sea urchins sprawl indolently. Swimming to and 
fro in this undersea Eden are gloriously col- 
ored fish; yellow-tails, with their bodies of 
oxidized silver and a broad golden band along 
the sides; pale gold four-eyes, with their two 
big black beauty spots; radiant red, blue, and 
green parrot fish; angel fish, trailing gold and 
blue filaments; and sometimes schools of the 
little silver arrows, whose family name is 
Atherina. The transparency of the water and 
the use of the water glass brings the subma- 
rine scene deceptively close, within touching 
distance like a Fakir’s trick.” 

In addition to the natural sea gardens, Ber- 
muda has one of the finest and most interest- 
ing aquariums in the world. More than 1,500 
specimens of sea creatures are exhibited. The 
angler fish, which carries his own rod and 
tackle, the lovely angel fish, and the jeweled 
sea-horses are seen at their best in the Ber- 
muda aquarium 


Senior Test 


This test is for the advanced typing students who 
already hold their Junior O. A. T. Certificates and 
have passed the Competent Typist Speed Test at 40 
words a minute. In preparing the test only two sheets 
(legal size) should be used, although Part II may be writ- 
ten the long way of the sheet if you wish. Display the 
matter for Part I in your best style, paragraphing 
properly. Underscore the date for filing, and any other 
words that will be more effective underscored. 


Part I 


You can say Merry Christmas by Cable to 
Great Britain, Ireland, and Continental Europe. 
Cabled Greetings are low in cost, different 
from other greetings and sure to be remem- 
bered. Select the greetings by number—Take 
or telephone them to us for delivery Christ- 
mas or New Year's morning, in the particular 
language you select. The low cost includes the 
address and signature. The charges for the 
greetings telephoned will be added to your 
next telephone bill. The greetings will be 
cabled exactly as printed on the following 
pages, no changes can be made. The foreign 
texts are the equivalent translations of the 
English greetings. To insure delivery on 
Christmas morning, please file your greetings 
before 6 p.m. December 22. The low rate of 
$1.00 applies to Great Britain, Ireland, Azores, 
Austria, Belgium, Corsica, Czecho-Slovakia, 
Danzig, Denmark, Finland, France, Germany, 
Holland, Hungary, Italy, Latvia, Libya, Liecht- 
enstein, Lithuania, Luxemburg, Norway, Po 
land, Portugal, Puerto Rico, Roumania, Swe- 
den and Switzerland. For Algiers and Tunis 
the rate is $1.25. To French Morocco, $1.45. 
To Aruba, Bonaire, Curacao, and St. Martin, 
$1.40 from New York City and $1.65 from 
all other places in the United States, $1.60 for 
Greetings to and from ships at sea. Special 
reduced rates for Greetings of the sender’s 
own composition to West Indies, Central and 
South America. Ask your nearest telegraph 
office for information regarding places not 
listed in this folder. (Supply address of your 
local telegraph company here.) 
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Part II 


ENGLISH—For any Country. 1. A Merry 
Christmas and a Happy New Year. 2. All 
good wishes for Christmas and the New 
Year. 3. A very Merry Christmas and Happy 
New Year to you and yours. 4. May health 
and happiness be yours at Christmas and 
throughout the New Year. 5. I wish I might 
be with you to wish you in person a Merry 
Christmas and a Happy New Year. 6. May 
your Christmas be a merry one and the New 
Year happy and prosperous. 7. Best wishes 
for a happy and successful New Year. 8. May 
the New Year bring you Health, Happiness, 
and Prosperity. 9. Your good wishes are 
heartily reciprocated. May the New Year 
bring you all prosperity. 10. To our friends 
overseas we send best wishes for a Merry 
Christmas and a happy and successful New 
Year. 


FRENCH—For Algeria, Belgium, Corsica, 
France, Hungary, Liechtenstein, Luxemburg, 
Morocco, Switzerland and Tunis. 1. Joyeux 
Noél et Bonne Année. 2. Tous nos meilleurs 
souhaits pour Noel et la Nouvelle Année. 3. 
Meilleurs voeux de Joyeux Noél et d’heureuse 
Année pour vous et les votres. 4. Meilleurs 
voeux de santé et de bonheur pour Noel et 
pendante toute la Nouvelle Année. 5. Je voudrais 
étre auprés de vous et vous souhaiter de 
vive voix un Joyeux Noel et une Heureuse 
Année. 6. Joyeux Noél et que la Nouvelle 


Année vous apporte bonheur et prospérité. 7. 
Meilieurs voeux de bonheur et de prospérité 
pour la Nouvelle Année. 8. Puisse la Nouvelle 


Année vous apporter Santé Bonheur et 
Prospérité. 9. De tout coeur nous vous 
retournons vos bons souhaits. Puisse la Nouvelle 
Année vous étre a tous favorable. 10. A nos 
amis au loin nous envoyons nos meilleurs 
voeux pour un Joyeux Noél et pour une 
Nouvelle Année heureuse et prospére. 


GERMAN—For Belgium, Czecho-Slovakia, 
Danzig, Germany, Hungary, Liechtenstein, 
Luxemburg and Switzerland. 1. Fréhliche 
Weihnachten und ein gliickliches Neujahr. 
Die besten Wtinsche zu Weihnachten und Neu- 
jahr. 3. Fréhliche Weihnachten und gliickliches 
Neujahr Ihnen und den Ihrigen. 4. Médge 
Ihnen Gesundheit und Gliick zu Weihnachten 
und im neuen Jahr beschieden sein. 5. Wie 
gern ware ich bei Ihnen, um Ihnen personlich 
fréhliche Weihnachten und ein gliickliches 
Neujahr wiinschen zu kénnen. 6. Moge Ihnen 
das Fest Freude und das neue Jahr Gltick und 
Erfolg bringen. 7.Die besten Wiinsche fiir ein 
gliickliches und erfolgreiches Neujahr. 8. 
Moége Ihnen das neue Jahr Gesundheit, Glick 
und Erfolg bringen. 9. Ihre freundlichen 
Wiinsche werden herzlichst erwidert. Modge 
Ihnen allen das neue Jahr Erfolg bringen. 10. 
Unseren Ueberseefreunden senden wir die 
besten Wiinsche fiir ein fréhliches Weihnachts- 
fest und ein gliickliches und erfolgreiches 
Neujahr. 


(For Club Prize Awards see page 204) 
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Life Insurance Letters 


Typical Letters from Volume 2 of the “Gregg Vocational Dictation” Series, in Preparation 
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Recent O. G. A. Club Prize Awards 


Fountain Pen 


Dorothy Brigham, Bay Path 
Institute, Springfield, 
Massachusetts 

Evelyn Harmon 
mercial School, Denver, 
Colorado 

Savasdi Pavanariddhi, Assump 
tion College, Bangkok, 
Siam 

Mabel 
Lowell, 


Moses, High School, 


bfsseachusetts 
Pearl Pin 


Betty Amberger, Saginaw 
High School, Saginaw, 
Michigan 

Dorothy M 
High School, 
Maryland 

Helen Pendergast, State 
Teachers College 
ericksburg, Virginia 


Emerald Pin 


Rohe, Eastern 
Baltimore, 


Fred- 


Helen Catherine Fischere, St. 


Elizabeth's Commercial 
School, Philadelphia, 
Pennsylvania 

Helen Nowak, High School, 
Swissvale, Pennsylvania 

Helen Nokes, Senior High 
School, Johnstown, Penn 
sylvania 

Minnie Carnegie, Cardozo 
High School, Washington 
D. C. 

Elizabeth A. Adkins, Lewis 
High School, Southington 
Connecticut 

Coline Campbell, Vocational 
School, Racine, Wisconsin 

Antonina Caruso, Newton 
High School, Newtonville, 
Massachusetts 

Lena Bernard, High School, 
Lowell, Massachusetts 

Maxine Price, Argentine 
High School, Kansas City, 
Kansas 

Sylvester Schmidt, High 
School, Marysville, Kansas 

Ruth Jackson, Union High 
School, Las Cruces, New 
Mexico 

Mildred Theresa McKeon, St 
Elizabeth's Commercial, 
Vhiladelphia, Pennsylvania 


Gold Pin 


Lawrence Pictor, Township 
High School, Robinson, 
Illinois 

Lily Fleischmann, High 
School, Burlington, 
Vermont 

Marie Krumm, High School, 
Urbana, Illinois 

Rosemarie Michels, Alvernia 
High School, Chicago, 
Illinois 

Ruth Switzer, Grover Cleve 
land High School, Buffalo, 
New York 

Lucile Hosper 
Charles City, 

Martha Levine 
of Business, 
Pennsylvania 

Mary Baker, Nazareth 
Academy, La Grange, 
Illinois 

Lorene Andrew, Township 
High School, Pana, Illinois 


High School 
lowa 

Powell School 
Scranton, 


Barnes Com- 


Rose Mary Blume, Kohn High 
School, New Orleans, 
Louisiana 

Adeline Ross, High 


Doretta Dessel, Union High 
School and Junior College, 
Visalia, California 

Gladys Whitney, Cable's 
Secretarial School, St. Paul, McClellandtown, Pa 
Minnesota George Baxter Keith 

Andrean Neseth, High School, The Punchard High Schoo 
Austin, Minnesota Andover, Massachusetts 


School, 


Plate for the O. G. A. 


Contest Copy 


7 


Z 


—Henry Ward Beeches 


Cecile Ethier, Weaver High 
School, Hartford, Con 
necticut 


Joanna Pannone, Catholic 
High School, Waterbury, 
Connecticut 

Yoshike Hayashi, Margaret 
Dietz Commercial School, 
Honolulu, Hawaii 

Elsie Nygren, High School, 
Issaquah, Washington 

Lois Nier, Community High 
School, Geneva, Illinois 

Wilma Swiger, Harvey High 
School, Painesville, Ohio 


Silver Pin 
Elsa Mueller, 
& Stratton College, 
more, Maryland 
Reba Cardoza, Union High 
School and Junior College, 
Visalia, California 


Strayer- Bryant 
Balti 


Ethel Harrington, Union High 
School, Milton Junction, 
Wisconsin 

James Cavanaugh, St. Mel 
High School, Chicago, 
Illinois 

slanche Kimenhour, Church- 
man Business College, 
Easton, Pennsylvania 

Edith H. Battistelli, High 
School, White Plains, 
New York 

Agnes Hupke, High School, 
Beaver Dam, Wisconsin 

Margaret Black, Indiana 
State Teachers College, 
Terre Haute, Indiana 

Eleanor Brinkmeyer, High 
School, Washington, 
Missouri 

David Borchardt, High 
School, Jefferson, Wisconsin 

Mary Bisch, High School, 
Baraboo, Wisconsin 

Charlene Hull, Union High 
School, Lodi, California 

Rita Denehy and Genevieve 
Santopietro, Catholic High 
School, Waterbury, 
Connecticut 

Margaret Daugherty, Union 
High School, Oxnard, 
California 

Melvina Ely, High School, 
Coldwater, Michigan 

Dorothy Bruns, Gray's Busi 
ness College, Portland, 
Maine 

Maude Gavett and Pauline 
Gall, Senior High School 
San Diego, California 


Bronze Pin 


Lucille Orr, ¥. W. C. A., 
New York, New York 

Kiberta Eggleston, Salisbury 
High School, Lakeville, 
Connecticut 

Elizabeth Leidigh, High 
School, Spearville, Kansas 

Tony Genola, High School, 
Proctor, Vermont 

Elizabeth Morey, High School 
Prairie du Sac, Wisconsin 

Marie Karsch, Rosenthal 
School of Commerce, Colum 
bia, Missouri 

Irene Lytle, High School, 
Collingdale, Pennsylvania 

Winifred Coop, High School 
Sheridan, Wyoming 

Bernadette Jaspers, High 
School, Shakopee, Min 
nesota 

John Baker, East Fairmont 
High School, Fairmont, 
West Virginia 

Edmund Barnett, High School 
El Paso, Texas 

Bernice Smith, Miami Uni 
versity, Oxford, Ohio 

Gilberte Laporte, Mount 
Carmel School, Williman 

Massachusetts 

Rosetta Smith, High Schoo! 
Salem, Oregon 

Frank Rowe, St 
School, Albuquerque, 
Mexico 

Yvonne Hughes, Fremont 
County Vocational High 
School, Lander, Wyoming 

Marian Nieman, Girls’ Com- 
mercial Vocational High 
School, Cincinnati, Ohio 


sett, 


Mary’s High 
New 


(Continued on page 219) 
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Getting the Greatest Good Out of the 
Office Telephone 


f the first eight Chapters of the Manual and reprint 


the New York Teleph ne ( ” n 


telephone “interest *perfunctorily ‘reputation “affected “anxious 
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directly mto the mouth- 
with the lips one-half inch 
~« hout!l 


3 oT . < 


secretary “signaling “transfer 
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however “frequently “established 
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THE IDEAL STENOGRAPHER 
(Not to be used as a Model) 

A “steno” I know chews large mouthfuls of gum, 

She gossips in office; in short, she is dumb! 
Her work is never as neat as could be, 

For she always is rushing to finish, you see 
Her clothing is sporty, her lipstick is bright, 

Her talk is confined to “what happened last night.” 
She smiles with an air, as she powders her nose, 

(She could be in the movies, of course, if she chose.) 
In doubt how to spell words, she guesses at ease, 


Then——it’s Webster who's wrong, and not her, if you please! 
) I 


This steno may be the ideal of some boss, 
But, as far as w she’s just “one total loss.” 


Iris Street 
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The Acid Test 


Continued from page 189 
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Beginning in January—‘‘Faithful Scotch,”’ another tale by 
4 Enos Mills, author of “The Story of a Thousand Year Pine” > 
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Conducted for the benefit of those already reporting 


HORTHAND INEPORTER | 


. and writers ambitious to enter the field 


——— | , ———_—_————— ——~ 








“Reading Maketh a Full ‘Transcript 


to Paraphrase Bacon to Our Purpose 


have come to the conclusi 


between 


i 
the telling difference 


reporter and an indifferent one is 
al ility, 


in shorthand 


but it isn’t 


or the lack of it, to read what he writes 


obvious, There are many practi 
living and may 
+} 


w reporters who earn thei 
herish a fair reputation, but wh 


that keeps them from being 


| 
lack in the 


work a quality 


topnotchers. There is something about thei 
skill that prevents them from passing import 


taking their 


tant examinations and otherwise 
lace with the best of th fess 


Making Up for Their Weakness 


Phey may know thet system and, s« 
they can keep up with 


to dictating 


writing goes, 

the craft; but when they come 
their notes into the phonograph, while they 
will always turn out a presentable transcript 
habitually their notes, 


arrect and recorrect on the cylinder, and 


yet they puzzle over 


waste time turning out a transcript that can 
They do not make 
has taught 


not possibly be verbatim 


any serious errors, tor experience 
them many things, one of them being that the 
memory of man is fallible and very short. It 


is beyond possibility that a speaker will re 


clause and ever sentence of 


unskille d but ex 


member every 


what he says. So, what the 


perienced reporter cannot read, 
What he does transcribe is substantially cor- 
rect—he knows it is correct, or it wouldn't 
be left in the transcript—and furthermore, it is 
edited. It is easier for such a reporter to edit 
than it is to transcribe verbatim, with the re 
a reputation 


of the 


he will omit. 


sult that he may actually acquire 
Many 
shorthand reputations in the country are based 
than they aré 


as a first-class reporter finest 


more upon intelligent editing 
upon skillful reporting 

The weak spot of such reporters is faulty 
They are even handicapped in 
which may otherwise be 
’ 


LOOSE 


reading ability 
their writing ability, 


good: they cannot let themselves 


That may sound like stating the 


read 
are periectly 
h horns 


What Makes Reading Ability? 
il y single 
labelled as 
It is com 
elements tl 
them all 
determin 


personally 


will 1 
wledg« 


principles 
so abso 
basic, it may 
mment. The 
1 reporting 
system. He 
may | d se of tl ine points ¢ 
the st 
reading 
assume that 
shorthand tl 
Good Fund of General Knowledge Speeds 
Reading 


Next in 


qualifications 


importance to system come 
A reasonably full mis 
ut question one of tl 

ability 


mental 


suggesti 


respond to sug 


ises the sole diffe between 


No mas 


in 


required for the 


intellect 
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(To be continued next month) 
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there is no rule which says that a great intel 
lect wouldn't be valuable; but there must be 
something to think with and there must be a 
fund of information to call on when needed. 
Almost invariably the best readers of 
shorthand are those who have acquired by 
one means or another a large English vocabu 
lary, who are well read in both classic and 
current subjects, and who therefore need but 
a suggestion of a word or a thought to com 
plete the context, even before they visualize 
Such a faculty is bound 


very 


the actual outlines. 
to make for proficiency in a subject like short 


hand 


Imagination Helps, Too 


reading, and on 
Stull 


Another element of good 
that is seldom recognized, is imagination 
considering shorthand as a system of sugges- 
tion writing, the writer with an active imag! 
nation must always possess an advantage over 
one not so fortunately endowed. Sometimes 
a full mind will not readily suggest the word 
or the thought required if there is not an 
imagination behind it active enough to ferret 
out among the storage spaces of the brain just 
the word that is required. Cross-word puzzle 
experts should be good shorthand readers, as 
should people who are good at analytical 
games and such mental exercises, which put a 
premium on imagination and deduction. With 
out benefit of actual research on the subject, 
we believe that this type of mind is identical 
with the shorthand mind, wherein vocabulary, 
alertness, and imagination are major require 


ments. 
Training Paramount 
Last on our list of reading requirements is 
training. Ferhaps this should come first, since 
the other elements are useless until they are 
harnessed and put to 
work; for most of the 
reading requirements 
stated may be possessed 
to no advantage with- 
out the training neces- 
to adapt them to 
the purpose desired. Ev- 
ery outstanding ready 
reader of shorthand that 
we have known has been 
the tenacious type of 
individual who has not been content to rest on 
reading what is automati 
him and = skipping or 


sary 


his natural ability 

cally suggested to 
“patching up” the occasional bad spot in his 
notes. Rather, he has puzzled over the word 
that has troubled him, even taking it to sleep 
with him at night, until he has deciphered it; 


not because the matter of itself was of any 


Christmas 


Greetings 
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moment—a synonym might have done just as 
well—but he has been curious enough to want 
to know why he could not read that particular 
outline. He has not satished unless he 
felt that anything he wrote, he could read 
afterward. The result has been that he would 
eventually read the outline, and 
at the same time store in his consciousness a 
puzzle 


been 


troublesome 


word or an outline that would never 


him again so long as he lived 


Don't Depend on “Prompting” 


Chere is a prevalent practice in vogue, in 
most speed classes and sometimes in school, of 
too ready prompting on the part of classmates 
when a student reading 
back “stuck” on 
Very reflection or for fer 
reting out the word ts given betore the word 
somebody else Such a 


or even the instructor, 
aloud 


olten no 


becomes an outline 


time tor 


is shouted out by 
practice as this nullihes any advantage to be 
derived from reading back. It is particularly 
trouble him that the stu 
If he allows 


on the words that 
dent needs to be put 
himself to fall into the habit of expecting this 


will likewise 


on his Owl 


prompting in class, very often he 
indulge himself in all his reading practice, by 
skipping or passing lightly over bad outlines, 


} 


until his reading practice becomes useless as a 


training 
Practice Till You Read Well 


We do not expect the student t 


absolutely everything he writ 


what he does attempt to 


all means read thoroughly, 


futile extreme but 
read, he should by 
passing up nothing and getting to the mean 


every outline. His reading exercise 


ing ot 
should be just as much a definite 
Everything that he 


training as 
his writing practice writes 
in shorthand, he should write with the definite 

expectation that he will 


later. Whether 


actually read 


read it 
he will 
largely 
at his 
disposal; but some por 
tion of it will and 
should be perhaps 
most of it and it 
should be read with the 
same concentrated earn- 
though it 


de pe nd 
time 


it will 
upon the 


read 


estness as 
were a transcript upon which he was receiv 
ing folio rates and upon which his reputation 
That is what we mean 
The 


other requisites being present in some degree, 


as a reporter rested 
by training in respect to reading ability. 


a fine reading faculty can be acquired by prac 
tice, to the same extent that writing speed may 


be acquired 
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December “Talent Teaser” 


ERE is another chance to try your telling you that there is an “a” completel) 
skill at reading distorted outlines, in gone and an “each” with its head chopped off 
this bit from the Herald Tribune as clean as the Christmas turkey’s! 

Bureau in London. And, just to help you There will be an entirely different type oi 


score 100 per cent in your transcript, we are “teaser” next month. Watch for it! 


——— 


, & 
aet 


a 9 


(2°07) 


Key to Last Month’s Talent Teaser 
Mona Lisa’s Enicmatic SMIL! 


[Words incomplete in plate are given here in italics] 


The secret of Mona Lisa's haunting, enigmatic The arc of another circle forms the outline of the 
smile, which has puzzled art critics for years, is head, and the second circle is exactly twice the di- 
explained by Dr. Maurice Goldblatt, art authority, ameter ot the first. According to Dr. Goldblatt the 
who says that the expression is due to a geometric circles cause the eyes to focus on the lips and make 
trick of Leonardo da Vinci, the painter. The them the outstanding portions of the painting. 
Florentine, famed as a mathematician and an engi- The geometrical pattern not only is in evidence 
neer as well as an artist, tilted the lips of the Mona in the Mona Lisa, but in others of da Vinci's works, 
Lisa on the are of a circle, the ends of which just particularly the “Virgin of the Rocks,”” where the 
touch the outer corners of the eyes formation of the face by circles again holds true 
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More Speed Pointers 


From “Gregg Speed Building” 
f each pair of words in 
as you read along 


have 


[One o 


ype is corr 
This article is 


ect in the place it appear 
adapted to the } 
completed the 


Eighth 


La .¢ 0 ao 


; 
Laraptrr Var 
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Rambling Round the Business Show 


Concluded 


the hour, but whether it was night or morning 


now ot 
time to 


No need 


there is get 


stopping to 
a-wire to 
cable te Bangkok before closing time 


figure whether 
Frisco or a 
all you 


need do, if your office is equipped with this 


new device, is to look at the clock and see! 


HE 


telephone company 


. 


was there, too, 


with telephone and teletypewriter. One of 


their circulars appealed to us. It is 


“Voice 


Voyages,” 


Silver Pin 


George Dube, Holy Family 
School, Worcester, Massa 
echusetts 

Elizabeth Schoby, High 
School, Mason City, lowa 

Irvin J. Osterday, Purcell 
High School, Cincinnati, 
Ohio 


Jean Fletcher, Fremont County 


Vocational High School 


Lander, Wyoming 

Harold Gannon, St. Mary's 
High School, Albuquerque 
New Mexico 

Eugenie Charon, St. Clare’s 


High School, Woonsocket, 
Rhode Island 

Marcella Bennett, Senior 
High School, Colorado 
Springs, Colorado 

Vera Baird, High School, 
Colorado Springs, Colorado 

Gerald Southard, High School, 
Franklin, New Jersey 

Katherine Mouyeos, Memorial 
High School, West New 
York, New Jersey 

Eleanor T. Cunius, St 
Charles’ School, Philadel 
phia, Pennsylvania 

Harold J. Kroeger, Purcell 
High School, Cincinnati, 
Ohie 


J. W. Rawley, Nixon Busi 
ness College, Palestine, 
Texas 

Annette St. Pierre, St. Jowph 
Academy, Salem, Massa 
chusetts 

Harold Karlock, Illinois, 


State Normal University, 
Normal, lllinois 
Mary Mildred Brown, High 
School, Lead, South Dakota 
Dorothy Smith, High School, 
Tyndall, South Dakota 
Mary K. Wright, High 
School, Campbellton, New 
Brunswick, Canada 
Mary Ann Schwab, St. Ann's 
School, Buffalo, New York 


and 


mm page 184 


Asia, to 
And 


othce, orf 


stretching to | 
Australia. 
think—you 
your home, and your voice can 
the world to friends or business associates in 
such distant places! While $45 may 
lot of money, yet how little it really is com 
pared with the cost of getting you to far-off 
to Java; to 


urope, to Africa, to 
Wuite a picture 
' 


ve sitting in 


vivid just 


can your 


“voyage” across 
sound a 
Johannes 


a personal chat. You 


New York Di 


Sydney, or Bombay; 
burg and Cape Town for 


can hardly go from Chicago to 


called the Twentieth Century for that price. Yet that 
shows voice waves is the cost of a call across the world! 
CO? 
db ‘ Dori . 
QO. A. T. Club Prize Awards 
Concluded from page 204 
Anna Mayernick, Warren Viola Lyman, High School, Doris B Notre Da 
Harding High School Oxford, Massachusetts So how Central Fal 
Bridgeport, Connecticut Kternard TPennig, St Apne Khode Isiand 
Havel Farthin High Schoo S&ehool, St. Paul. Minnesota Thoma J. Harr Mact'or 
Maumee. Ohblo Satoru Nakamura. High ' Schowl ef Commer 
School, Lihue, Kaual Chicas Illinols 
Bronze Pin Hewati Margaret Mayer, Sacred 
ita Cenno'ly, Immaculate Heart School, St. Pa 
Mary Sche'd, St. Mary's High yp ten Schoo! ' —way Minnesota 
School, Sandusky, Ohio York. New York Jean Inghram, High Scho 
Frances Spitzig, MacCormac Saybe Eniss. High School Houlton, Maine 
School of Commerce, Chi Wellsville. Ohio Julia Armstror und Esther 
cage, Bitasis Norma Ruana, St. Mary Higt Liebetrav, Belt Valley 
Don W. Keyte, Beatrice School. New England. Nort! High Sehew Belt, Monta 
Guerrero, and Emilia Mun Dakota Vacht! Sechu Hich School 
cula, High School, Nogales, Margarita Pacheco. Hict Stockport, lowa 
Arizona School. Fajardo. Puert Mary Gallagher, St. Charles 
Alma Robel, Messmer High Rico School, Philadelphia, Penn 
School, Milwaukee, Wis Marie Paluchak. Senior Higt lvania 
consin Scheel. Johnstown. Pent Marjorie Christian and Arlene 
Mildred Reimheimer Com sylvania Accuntius, High Schoo 
munity High School, Tus Ethel Strawn. High Scho Sidney, Ohio 
cola, Illinois Doylestown. Pennsylvania Wayne Alsop, Northern Busi 
Ruth Rose and David B Rose Mary Gallen. St. Doro ness College, Bemid)i 
McCulley, High School thy School. Wickatunt Minnesota 
Ogden, Iowa New Jersey Gertrude Pierce, Kents Hi 
Lucille Heyman, P. A. School Vivian V. Lyon. St. Mary's School, Kents Hill, Maine 
of Business, San Francisco, of the Mount Scho Alice Ross, Northeastern 
California Helena. Montana tusiness College, Portland 
Marian Heiner, Institute of Louise BE. Prue. Lawrence Maine 
Notre Dame, Ba!timore High School, Fairfi Marjorie Merten. High School 
Marshall D. Brown, Nixon's Maine Union, Missouri 
Business College, Palestine, Jennie Giunta, St. Pa Dennis Wayne Pike, High 
Texas School, Baltimore, Mary School, Norway, Maine 
Frances Jones, High School land Christine Hedlund, Hig! 
Ilien. New York Esther Winisky. Mian Ir School, Roseau, Minnesota 
Nellie Carrico, Notre Dame versity, Oxford. Ohio Dorothy Wells, Sacred Heart 
Academy, Toledo, Ohio Helen Waters, Columb Higt Academy, Ogden, Utah 
Joe Clardullo. Crawford Com School, Brightor Mass Lenora Sig irdson, High 
munity High School, Arma, chusetts — Minneota, Minne 
Kansas- ais Clair, High Schoo ar > 
Vernon Flinn end Marsaret I ~~ Ange Be York Gladys Pieper, High School 
Kaler, High School, Santa Mitchell, Nebraska 
Cruz, California Mae McKenna, St. Philomena Margaret Beaver, High School 
Elizabeth Bowker and Mar School, Chicago, Illinois Selinsgrove, Pennsylvania 
garet Barry, Catholic High George Hayduk, Muriel Bar Winnifred Younker, High 
School, Harrisburg, Penn ton, Albert Imrizchak and School, Nevada, lowa 
aylvania Cresenzo nay 4 Warren Anna Follmanr Saint 
Ruth Palmer, High School, Herding — Saen Augustine Commercial High 
Madison, South Dakota Bridgeport, Connecticut School, Chicago, Illinois 
Irene Peterson, Abraham Lin Helen Tyre, High School - 
coln Junior High School, North Brookfield, Massa Fawn MeClead, High School 
Rockford, Tilinots chusetts westerta, Cate 
Pauline Garrity, The Mal- Helen Batinovich, High Robert Gilmore, Saint Josep! 
linckrodt, Wilmette, Illinois School, Lead, South Dakota High School, Ironton, Ohle 
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HORT STORIES 
in SHORTHAND ~~ 
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